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PREFACE. 




A professor of a Calcutta College once remarked in t^ e 
author’s hearing upon the extraordinary notion held by a ver .Y 
large number of people that any old image discovered ir- India, 
which they might see, must necessarily be a Buddhi c:t imago. 
The experience of the author has gone far to confirm ^ ,s state¬ 
ment. It is not that the layman who holds this vie w ^ as an y 
special penchant for things Buddhist, spiritual or physical: it is 
simply that he is unable to distinguish a Hindu h na g e f rora a 
Buddhist image; and vague ideas at the back of his mind about 
centuries of Buddhist supremacy lead him to imagine anything old 
to be Buddhist, and blur his memory of anything lit ma y have 
heard of an earlier Hindu supremacy, and of the subsequ en ^ au d 
now centuries-old, Brahmanic revival. The author in thel°ll° w ~ 
ing pages ha9 attempted a systematic and critical study of y* 080 
images which, on fundamental grounds, cannot be designateu 
otherwise than as purely Hindu or Brahmanic. A subsequent 
volume will deal with the iconography of the other two great 
iconodulic religions of India, Buddhism and Jainism, whereby 
the division between the iconography of Hinduism and that of 
these other two religions will be clearly marked. 

The author has set forth in his ‘ Prolegomena 5 the aims, 
principles, and methods of his treatment of the subject. To study 
the material of his work in detail he has travelled extensively in 
Northern India, has visited sites of antiquarian interest and fame, 
and has explored, in some cases, new sites and new images. 
He regrets that he has not had those advantages and facilities 
which would have been his, had he been an officer of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of the Government of India, and would ha re, per¬ 
haps, enabled him to study much of what he may have missed 
He has visited various archaeological museums of Northern India 
md has therein worked at a comparative study of their exhibits. 
To enable him to compare and to verify the detail presented by 
* he large variety of Brahmanic images, he has tried to exhaust all 
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available references early Sanskrit works, Vodic, Exegetical, Paurtt- 
nic and Tantric, bearing upon the descriptions and explanations 
of Divine Representations. 

The author has attempted, in his treatment of the allegorical 
a5 I ,ta| °t of gods and images, not to draw merely on his imagination 
and thu n reC j 0r( j fij g surmises, but to weigh the evidence to be 
found in t ne various texts touching on the subject: where, how¬ 
ever, as in gome cases, the texts, though not wholly silent, are 
meielv ^U-,g<q 8 ti ve ^ the author has felt justified in theorizing, 
basing his tht or j eg upon the hints to be gathered from early Indian 
authorities, n< )r does he believe that he has elaborated his theories 
beyond the reasonable limits of conjecture. Throughout he has 
tried to emp^y th<e comparative method of study, having espe¬ 
cially devote j bis attention to possible points of contact between 
India and other countries, where Indian images have presented 
bimiliarij ie8 t 0 those of such other countries. 

-lie author has no intention of trying to supplant, in the 
Merest of those who study Iconography and Archaeology, or 
even to supplement, such books on South Indian images as 
Gopinath Rao’s “ Hindu Iconography,” O. C. Ganguli’s " South 
Indian Bronzes” and Krishna Sastri’s “ South Indian Gods and 
Goddesses.’ The Author’s field of research has been different to 
tlioso of these authors. 

Our knowledge of Indian Iconography i 9 still immature ; the 
study is progressive, and will continue to remain progressive 
Absolute accuracy on all points is, therefore, out of the question. 

11 is tbe author’s hope that this present work of his, and his 
subsequent volume, however incomplete, based as they are on a 
■study, at first hand, of a mass of original material and of original 
sources of information, may not only be of interest to the lay¬ 
man, but may be of definite value to the student of the subject 
and of comparative religion, especially as all these cognate subjects 
are increasingly being given a place in the higher studies of Uni¬ 
versities. 

The author, having tried to cater both for the layman and 
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the scholar, has arranged his subject matter accordingly. On 
certain points the reader may find that there has been some repe¬ 
tition; if this appears to any to be a defect in the method of 
treatment, the author prays the indulgence of such, hoping that 
it will be remembered that repetition may be the best form of 
emphasis of points of especial importance in the minds of those 
who may be unacquainted with essentially Indian facts and points 
of view. 

The author desires to acknowledge his obligations to Raja 
Gopal Lai Ray of Tajhat, Rani Brindarani of Dimla, and Babu 
Nalini Mohan Rai Chaudhuri, B.A. of Tepa, Rangpur, for their 
benevolent encouragement and ready sympathy. He desires also 
to record his thanks to the Members of the Rangpur District 
Board for giving him a grant that is set apart for literary publi¬ 
cations. Grateful recognition is also due to Messrs. F. H. Skrine, 
I.C.S., now retired, and Bertram Keightley, M.A., Bar-at-Law ; to 
Pandit G. N. Kaviraj, M.A., of the Saraswatibhavan Library, 
Benares, Pandit Harihar Sastri, of the Hindu University, Bena¬ 
res, for the revisions of the proofs of this book together with some 
useful suggestions, and to Mr. D. S. Fraser, I.C.S. for other useful 
suggestions. He has also to express his indebtedness to Sir John 
Marshall Kt., C.I.E., Litt.D., the Director-General, to Mr. D. B. 
Spooner, Ph.D., the Deputy Director-General, and to Rai Pandit 
Dayaram Sahni Bahadur, M.A., the Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, of the Archaeological Survey of India, for the supply of 
certain photographs of images, and to Mr. D. Dewar, I.C.S., the 
Secretary of the United Provinces Historical Society, for the loan 
of some half-tone blocks for illustration purposes. 


Benares, 
latf Jvne ,, 1921. 


B. C. B 
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Copious as the materials are, a book dealing with Indian Icono- 
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general ought to have been 


written long ago ; and indeed this has al- 
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ways been considered a great desideratum in the field of ancient 
Indian research. The late Dr. Fergusson, having keenly felt the 
absence of such a book, remarked upon the facilities for the working 
out of such a book, and upon the importance which it would have for 
a scholar as follows: (i By the aid of photography, any one now 
attempting the task would be able to select perfectly authen¬ 
tic examples from Hindu temples of the best age. If this were 
done judiciously and the examples carefully reproduced, it would 
not only afford a more satisfactory illustration of the mytho¬ 
logy of the Hindus than has yet been given to the public, but 
it might also be made a history of the art of sculpture in India, 
in all the age 3 in which it is known to us/’ 1 Since the publi¬ 
cation of this sound remark on the part of one who was one of 
the great pioneers in the study of ancient Indian art, no book, 
worth the name, purposing to treat of this subject as a whole 
or at least of the outlines of this study upon the valuable sculp¬ 
tures of 'India, has yet been published. It has been understood 
that the Archaeological department would undertake this useful 
task. And nothing would have been more satisfactory and no body 
of archaeologists would have had better opportunities for t o w or n. 

fhon rlwnorfmonf inat mentioned. Blit yet timC WftltS fOI 



may fill the gap in this much neglected branch of oriental studies 
Should it prove to be of any practical use to scholars, my efforts 
would have taken the proper course and they could be m no better 


way rewarded. 


1 History of Indian Architecture. By Fergusson (New Edition). 

Vol. 1 , p. 36! 
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II. 

At the outset, it is well to shew the scope of our subject 
and the limitations by which it is naturally 
Th epurview °f our bounded. We shall in our discussion limit 
ourselves mainly to the consideration of 
North Indian images—mostly stone images as they are very numer¬ 
ous. Our treatment will be wholly based upon examples of the 
plastic art, the so-called statues in the round or statues half 
shewn in the round. We shall, of course, dwell upon some examples 
of the statues of the alto-relievo type. We shall leave out of our 
consideration ancient paintings and decorative art as exhibited 
in ancient architecture. Our main purpose will be, then, to offer 
a systematic treatment of ancient Indian images, their purposes 
and their development. As its .necessary concomitant, such a sur¬ 
vey would include a discussion of the religion of India and the 
various minor faiths to which it has given birth. A discussion 
of the mythology and the allegory and symbolism connected there¬ 
with will also come within our scope. In our treatment of images 
we shall be frankly eclectic: choosing such examples as are most 
prominent and most characteristic and leaving out the examples 
of minor importance. Considering it as interesting and instructive, 
we shall introduce, where possible, a comparative study of images 
of different countries. Our topic must necessarily concern itself 
to some extent with art criticism, but as the present writer has 
little authority and special knoweldge in this field, technicalities 
will be avoided as far as possible. 


III. 

Hindu religion may be in one way distinguished from all 
other religions by the importance it has 
Distribution of images attached to image-worship. A Mandir , or 
devagrha or a temple equivalent to a church 
of the Christian, a Masjid of the Mussalman invariably signifies to a 
Hindu mind that it must contain some image of a deity. Every city, 
every village, every locality in India possesses its temple, its place 
for worship. The religious-sentiment of the Hindus finds a natura 1 
outlet in the temples, where they go to visit the image, to make 
offerings of various kinds sanctioned by the scriptures, observe the 
rites dictated by the Brahman priests and also make a Pradaksiqa 
round the sacred shrine, being in a devotional mood. It would be 
rather a misconception to hold that Hindu religion knew no pub- 
lie worship. The Tlrtkas or places of pilgrimages are, of course, 
the best instances of Hindu public worship. People of all castes, 
of all grades of social order, women as well as men, regardless of 
their purdahs congregate together in the same manner in which 
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chcir forefathers did in the ancient ages and obtain the uniform 
advantage of worshipping the deities with all their holy cere¬ 
monials. No wonder, therefore, that a religious country like 
India should surpass all other countries in the numerical strength 
of her temples and images. Thus temples in a sacred city in India 
are almost beyond reckoning. In Skerrmg’s time Benares alone 
had 1 454 temples. This calculation presumably excludes the minor 
temples, many of which have been unearthed in the city from 
time to time. Nasik, Puri, Mathura and Kanchi have a similar 
multitude of temples. Every spot of India is religious and the 
possiblity is never lacking of discovering temples and images 
even in its densest jungles. Perhaps, no branch of antiquities lias 
supplied the Indian Archeological Department with more valu¬ 
able and more fascinating and ampler materials than Indian sculp¬ 
ture. This is by far the most productive field of archeological 
exploration. My private efforts in this direction have been un¬ 
expectedly more than repaid. ^ 

The actual cause is unknown, but it may be said that the dis¬ 
appearance of the best monuments of North 
N. India and S. India in Indian architecture was due partly to the 
respect of ancient sculp- iconoclastic tendencies of some of the Maho- 
t ^ os ' medan conquerors and partly to the ravages 

of years. Extreme southern India, where now stand the greatest 
architectural achievements of the Dravidians, was entirely saved 
from the Mohommedan raids; but in that country, the temples and 
pagodas are comparatively not so ancient. 1 Northern India, on 
the other hand, though not rich in buildings, can exeol southern 
India in the antiquity and richness of its sculptures. Buddhis . 
images are almost unkown in Southern India. Northern In 1 a pos¬ 
sesses not only Buddhist images of different ages but a great 
variety of Hindu and Jaina images of various types. No part of 
India can, therefore, offer a better and more promising held tor the 
study of Iconography than Northern India. 

V. 

Truly has said Sir (now Lord) James Meston, in his maugural 
address delivered to the U.I. Historical 
society,* that “ If, in any part of India, 
thoughtful men may fitly combine for the 

' • Fhougb image worship prevail widely m South h^lia, it 
be comparatively late in its present term because all the Mai ayah m 
terms for images arc of Sanskrit origin ’’—Hasting * Eney.otHeh an«l 
Ethics, Vol. 7, p. 142 ff.; W. Logan, Malabar, Madras—18;. , i-lM 

A The Journ U.P- Hist, Society, Vol. I, September. 


Antiquarian places and 
M useuinn. 
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study of History, it is surely in these provinces, for it is here that 
great Chapters of History have been made. To substantiate our 
claim, we can call thousands of years to witness. We can go back 
to the ages of the gods, when it was at Benares that Siva found 
deliverance from sin, at Mathura that Visnu became incarnate in 
Krisna the herdsman, and at Ajodhya that the greatest of all the 
incarnations came to Kama in the palace of his royal father. Or we 
can appeal to our epic splendours. Was not Hastinapur the cradle of 
the Kurus; and were not Kampil where the fair Draupadi was born 
and Ahichchatra the twin capitals of the great Panchala kingdom 
or turning from myth and legend, we can invoke historic memories 
of unequalled richness ? In our province lies Kanauj, in itself an 
epitome of India’s past. Ptolemy knew of it in the first century 
A.D., the Chinese pilgrims described its glory in the 7th century, 
Mahmud of Ghazni plundered it, the Rathors held it, Akbar made 
it a provincial capital, the Mahrattas overran it: it shews like a 
geological section every stratum of history in the last 2,000 years. 
But Kanauj is only one of our many ancient cities and storied 
towns, lake down the volume of the Imperial Gazetteer which 
contains Mr. Burn s brilliant summary of the history of the United 
Provinces and you will find a focus of historical interest in almost 
every district. At another place, in his stirring speech, he says 
• From days when Rome was young, these provinces have been 
die theatre of great events in the lives and minds of men: aud no 
single area could more aptly be chosen as a unit of historical 
research. There is history in its dihs, those shapeless mounds 
winch dot its plains; in the mysterious ruins which lurk among 
its forests, in its countless shrines and crumbling tombs; in its 
dust. The same statement may apply with equal appropriate¬ 
ness to the provinces of the Punjab, N.W.P., Bihar and Bengal, 
in fact to the whole of .Northern India. The antiquarian places 
throughout this area have afforded from time to time a rich 
harvest of arch '-ological materials principally consisting of statues 
and images The great abundance of these finds necessitated the 
building of many museums and already, in Northern India, we 
have the Imperial Museum at Calcutta, the Daoca Museum, the 
Sahitya Pariahad Museum, the Rajshahi Varendra Research 
Museum and the Rangpur PeriBhad Museum, all in Bengal; 1 in 
Bihar, we have the Patna Museum : in the U.P., the Lucknow 
Museum, the Muttra Museum, the Burising Museum at Chambn ; 
m the Punjab, the Delhi and the Lahore Museums: in N.W.P. the 
Peshawar Museum: in C.P. the Nagpur Museum: in Rajputana 


1 Imperial Gazetteer of India (Provincial series). United Provin¬ 
ces of Agra and Oudh, specially—" History ” 11. 17-33 and “ Historic 
.Areas,” pp. 210-218 bv R. Burn C.I.E., C.S.I.. I.C S 
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the Ajmere Museum. A close study of all these collections system¬ 
atically arranged besides stray finds discovered here and there 
is sufficient to lay a complete basis for the study of Indian Icono¬ 
graphy. This study must necessarily be supplemented by a wide 
familiarity with the Indian literature dealing specially with religion 
and mythology. Every scholar, in this respect, ought to abide 
by the most instructive and apt remark of Mr. P. Gardner: 
“ As Museum work apart from exploration tends to dilettantism 
and pedantry so exploration by itself does not produce reasoned 
knowledge. When a new building, a great original statue, a series 
of vases is discovered, these have to be fitted in to the existing 
frame of our knowledge and it is by such fitting in that the edifice 
of knowledge is enlarged. 5 ’ 

VI. 

As the study of Iconography is almost entirely conditioned 
f , , by a study of religion, so the study of reli- 

COI 7on P of iy indT a . le 1 gi° n cannot proceed to any extent without 
a study of Iconography, particularly in 
India, where image worship forms the very pivot of the popular 
religion. It is, indeed, a very puzzling problem to give an idea 
of Hinduism in a few sentences. Yet, for our purposes, it would 
not be utterly impossible to try to get at the essentials of the 
Hindu religion. u Hinduism 55 is a very vague term, as vague as 
the caste system of India. Its vagueness has been further deve¬ 
loped by the missionary writers, who have only touched the fringe 
of the Religion of India. Many have described the Hindu Reli¬ 
gion as f ‘ Paganism,’ 5 ” Fetishism,” “ Idolatry^”; others have called 
it “ Brahmanism,” “ Animism,*’ ” Polytheism ’ ’ and so forth. It 
may be doubted if the religion of the Hindus can bear any of 
these terms despite the philosophical air which all of them carry. 
The true nature of Hinduism (we retain the term for the sake of 
convenience ) 1 has hardly been described by any of these names. 
While we reject the nomenclature thus given, we should onlj- try 
to catch certain fundamental features of this Religion. This 
Religion or Dharma has no parallel all the world over. It U out¬ 
wardly polytheistic and idolatrous but, in essence, it is honotheistie 
and pantheistic. Every Hindu, while sitting for worship either be¬ 
fore an image or a phallic symbol, utters the words “ Soshaw , : 5 i.e. 
He is myself.” There is a Sdstrih injunction for a worshipper 
Sivo bhiitvd Sivam Yajeia ” meaning ‘becoming a Siva, one 
should worship Siva.” All these are highly idealistic and pan¬ 
theistic. Image worship is a practical thing and is a grand eoiu- 

1 Thau the term “ Hinduism ” the word “ Arya Dharma ” seems to 
he more appropriate. 
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tion of the difficulty of conceiving a limitless Absolute. A recon¬ 
ciliation of Vedant or idealistic philosophy with image-worship re¬ 
presenting polytheism, symbolism, etc., has been strikingly effected 
in the Religion of the Hindus. A spirit of toleration and friendli¬ 
ness has been again and again enjoined in the Hindu Religion. 
Asoka, at first, a follower of the orthodox Hindu creed, afterwards, 
a convert to Buddhism urged on the importance of religious tolera¬ 
tion and called it Samavaya. Hinduism represents a variety of 
doctrines but in spite of this diversity, there are some unitary 
principles underlying it. Provincial differences relating to reli¬ 
gious observances, ritualistic and household duties, appear on the 
surface of this religion but at bottom lie the great teachings of the 
Veda. Every householder tries to keep a Vigraha of God which 
means * the embodiment ’ of the highest being. The majority of 
people in the Hindu community including the Vedantists or philo¬ 
sophers worship God in a personal form. The popular religion of 
the Hindus is largely based upon the Puranas which aim at 
glorifying the Semi-divine and humanistic deeds of the Avatars or 
incarnations, the sanctity of temples, Tirtha s or sacred places, 
sacred rivers, Brahmans and cows. 1 These doctrines of the 
Puranas do not stand in opposition to the Vedic doctrines. Prob- 
ably, the germs of these tenets are to be traced to the religion of 
the ^ edas. The Hindu religion is only an evolution underlying 
changes in its outward form and remaining in essence much the 
same as it was in the Vedic times.* The fundamental elements, 
eternal or Sanatan as they are, transcend the limitations of cir¬ 
cumstances. Another important phase of the Hindu religion is 
Tdntrikism. The Tantras have supplied certain practical rules 
and sacred formulae for the guidance of the worshippers. Many 
have become a strict adherents of this cult although essentially 
they follow the fundamental creed of Hinduism as sanctioned by 
the Vedas. It is in the practical method of worship that we find 
a wide variety in the religious tendencies of the people. Free¬ 
dom of choice has been given to the people in respect of worship 
of different deities but toleration is never forgotten even in this 
case. In essence, all Hindus profess and follow certain uniform 


1 The short description given by Mr. R. Burn of “ Hinduism” is 
iie« irotn prejudice or any preconceived notion and may he considered 
us a true estimate gathered from personal experience. See f.G., Vol. I, 
Unite 1 Provinces, pp. 4fi—46. 

1 * l Th«- continuity of religious life is seen in Fed places. 

Their sanctity has come down from a time probably antecedent to the 
rise of the historical religions, and each creed in succession has con¬ 
secrated some holy site to the needs of its culture.” Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer p. 430. 
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creeds. 1 Now we may briefly consider the connection between 
Hinduism and the Iconography of India. As pointed out before, 
popular Hinduism inclines to a belief in the divine glories of 
the Avataras and in the sanctity of Tirthas , rivers, etc. Thus as 
the Avataras received worship from the people, they, after their 
disappearances from the world, were represented in sculpture. 
The Tirthas have formed the nucleus of the religious activities 
of the people, where they go to observe religious duties, where, 
those who can afford, instal images, build temples and other 
religious structures. Thus, the Tirthas have become living 
museums of images and statues. It is there that a study of 
Iconography along with a study of religion can be profitably 
started and finished. The history of Hindu religion is, therefore, 
found to be connected with the gradual evolution of Indian 
Iconography. This evolution we shall deal with in another 
chapter. It is enough to state that the Dhyanas and Sadhans 
as well as the installation of images are all matters of religion and 
an ultimate knowledge of the essential factors of Hindu religion 
in this connection, at any rate, cannot be dispensed with. 


VII. 

From one great religion have evolved the minor faiths, which 
are, as it were, the branches of one great 
Minor faiths. tree. There is really no discord in the whole 

organism. The Buddhism, Vaishnavism, Saivism, Jainism, the 
S'akta, S'aura, Ganapatya cults are not strictly separate religious 
units but belong to one homogeneous whole, i.e. Hinduism. It is 
a curious thing that the Buddhists, the Jainas, always call 1 hem- 
selves Hindus. Intermarriage prevails among Jainas and the 
orthodox Hindus, specially the Vaisnavas. Like castes, so many 
Upadharmas or minor faiths might have originated in India, it is 
a psychological fact that all people do not have the same mental 
inclination nor are they qualified for the same type or degree o 
impressions or of religious training. There are grade- anc \ a* !< > 

in religious activities. The early Indians thus allowed a t 1801 e 1 
choice to people possessing different mental fields. Hom o was 
felt the Adhilcdribheda in the matter of Upasana or prayar but 
in reality there was no difference in spirit. 2 In the ?uos arnous 

1 “At the great places of pilgrimage, he (the Braliman) will 
worship the sectarian gods as he meets their images ni his oui ioun« 
the holy site; lie will attend the popular celebration m honour ot 
either god. . . Imp. Gaz., Vol. I, p. 430. , 

" • All shades of opinion and practice were tolerated: the uroaoiiers 
of new theories, and the introducers of new rites did not revile the 
established religion, and the adherents of the old Velio system ot 
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lines from Mdhimna Stotra } this tolerent attitude has been empha¬ 
tically inculcated:— 

TTTOWik jjf II 

These minor faiths may be compared to the various forms of 
the European Church, all embraced in Christianity. Individually 
each has, of course, its special doctrines, philosophy, observances, 
mythology and sculptured images. These minor faiths owe their 
origin to the teachings of Buddha, Mahabir, Krishna, Rama and 
others, the Representative Men, each representing a sectarian con¬ 
sciousness in religion. A gradual development may be traced for 
each of their cults, which grew and thrived partly independently, 
partly as dependent upon the neighbouring or older creeds. We 
shall deal with them, so far as they concern our subject, show their 
relation and hint at the process of borrowing and assimilating which 
went on between the earlier and the later creeds. Iconographically, 
the importance of these creeds lies in the fact that each has lent 
its share in building the superb edifice—a work of ages—which may 
be called the Indian Pantheon. Again, it would not be true to say 
that the branching off of the Hindu religion was limited to the for¬ 
mation of minor faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism, Vaisnavism,etc. 
It. went still further. The religious tendencies of people created 
further sub-classes. For example, Buddhism itself was divided 
into the southern school called the Hinaydna and the northern 
school, called the Mahdyana. This division had its basis in the 
changing religious inclination of the people. Similarly, Jainism 
was sub-divided into the Svetdmbara sect and the Digambara sect. 
Vaisnaism also had so many schools of religious thought and 
practice. All these varieties in the religious life of India cor¬ 
respondingly increased the varieties of sculptural representations 
handed down to us. Thus, each sculpture of an ancient date, 
lias a religious history behind it without a general knowledge of 
which, its true import can never be adequately realised. 

VIII 

The classification of old images of India is beset with difficul- 
... , .. .. ties of a practical nature. If classification 

of things is meant to elucidate their precise 

elemental worship looked on the now notions as speculations they could 
not comprehend, and the now austerities as the exercise of a self- 
denial they could not reach, rather than as the introduction of heresy 
and schism.” Kalpa Sutra, Translator’s preface, by J. Stevenson, 

pp. xvi, jevn. 








and essential nature we must, in the present case, use as much 
caution as possible. That, in classifying images properly, every 
archreologist or Museum Superintendent has felt some bewilder¬ 
ment is only too apparent. In a country like India, where so 
many diverse cults arose and influenced each other, drawing 
inspiration from the common stock from which all of them 
originated, it is indeed a hard task to classify, with sufficient 
scientific accuracy, the images representing their religious ten¬ 
dencies. But nevertheless many capricious classifications having 
no regard to historical and scientific sense have been already 
advanced. Images of ancient India may be classified into different 
orders. But before we make any such classification, we must 
give sufficient thought to the stand-point to be taken for each. 
We can classify sculptures from the point of view of centres of 
art: this classification will include Gandhar sculptures, Magadha 
sculptures, Nepalese sculptures, Tibetan sculptures, Dravidian 
sculpture, and so on. But these divisions, besides overlapping each 
other, do not claim sufficient exclusiveness even from the point of 
view of art. Interchange of artistic styles has for all ages obtained 
among the ancient artists. It may be shown that Tibetan style 
of sculpture and the Dravidian style influenced each other and 
are identical in several ways. Similarly the style of the Mathura 
artists was deeply affected by the Gandhar style. It was pointed 
out by the late Mr. Vincent Smith that the artist who fashioned 
the Dhamekh Stupa at Sarnatk had much connection with the 
Ceylonese artists. Thus, this classification does not tend to mucii 
elucidation referring to the different schools of thought that 
exercised a strong influence upon the religious life of the ancient 
Indians. We can make the classification of Vedic images or iu 
other words, images based upon the conceptions of the Vedas, tin* 
Vcyanic images, i.e. based upon conceptions derived from tin* 
Puranas, the Tantrik images, i.e. images belonging to Tantrik con¬ 
ceptions, and so on. But this classification, too, can hardly be 
relied upon because we have Buddhist and Jaina images which 
should not be mixed up with orthodox Hindu images. It is 
admitted that the Buddhists, too, had their Puranas or mytho¬ 
logies and Tantras, but their images were never worshipped by he 
strictly orthodox class of the Hindus, so those images cannot be 
placed in the category of the orthodox Hindu deities. Nor is it 
possible to depend wholly upon the classification of image* a* feaivn, 
Vaisnava, Saura inasmuch is it is not broad and only refers to 
minor faiths or sections of a principal cult. We propose thiee broad 
divisions of Indian images, namely : orthodox Hindu or BrSJimanie 
images, Buddhist images and Jaina images. This.classification 
can clearly mark out the multitude of images found in India with 
facilities for our understanding. It is, moreover, based upon a 
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historical background. The images which were worshipped in a 
Buddhist temple were never transferred to a Jaina temple and 
vice versa. They were, for practical purposes, separately situated 
and separately adored. Our classification should follow this 
ancient rule. We can, however, for our convenience, add certain 
qualifications to these divisions. We may introduce such divisions 
as Hindu Pauranic images, Buddhist Pauranic images, Hindu 
Tantric images, Buddhist Tantric images, and so on. This might 
not be found possible in all cases but wherever possible, we shall 
try to adhere to this principle. In fact, in our treatment of images, 
we should proceed from the broader divisions to gradually narrower 
characterisations. For our book is not a catalogue of images, 
but aims at dealing with the characteristic types of images and 
their gradual development. 


IX. 


While describing certain typical images we shall try to look 
at them in the light of certain necessary oon- 
mmg© Cia treat,u * ,lt ot aa Biderations. First of all the- image is to be 
described as it is. Its probable origin is to be 
t raced. The metaphysical and symbolical meanings, if any, which 
it bears are to be made clear. The mythology upon which the 
image evidently bears will have to be explained. Next we shall 
touch on the probable time and provenance of the sculpture under 
consideration. The artistic side will also be dealt with as simply 
as possible. And last of all the comparative study of an image 
where possible will have to be offered though not comprehensively. 


X. 

The Hindus do not take the word ‘Pratima ’ in the sens? ^ 
which the word * Idol * has been used in th< 

^ \Vhat. is Pratima or an Eng!ish language. The latter word is often 
used in a bad sense signifying c False God,’ 
etc. Wo are not prepared to use the word * Idol ’ in the sense of 
Pratima which has a history of thought behind it. The word 
image’ i a near approximation to the sense of Pratima and must 
necessarily be used. Connected with image worship, two concep 
lions of image used to be held in ancient times in Europe. First, 
an image was regarded as i photograph. Thus, in the Latin 
Church, sacred pictures and statues were a feature for the illiterate 
classes as they were interested in the history of Jesus and of the 
•Saint Secondly, it meant a ' doll ’ or 4 animated being as tene¬ 
ment and vehicle of the god and fraught with divine* influence. 
With latter eono<ption, the Hindu idea of a hae some 

1 -semblance In Sanskrit, Pratima means Tulyata or resemblance, 
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or rupa or form, or Prativimba or shadow. All these words collec¬ 
tively carry the significance of thought underlying the word Prati - 
ma . The Hindus have believed from remote ages that Pratima is 
a shadow or a resemblance or a form of the Supreme Being. 
According to the highest philosophy of the Hindus, God is A irguna 
or Being without attributes, the unqualified Brahma. But that 
aspect of God, true as it is, is the ultimate stage of realisation and 
not fit for ordinary worship. Therefore they conceived of God as 
Saguna or Being with attributes, in which stage He is the 
Maker of the Universe, the Preserver and the Destroyer of the 
Cosmo-. This stage is equally true in the Indian Metaphysics 
and it if prison ted God in a personal form. Pratima is a shrine of 
God or a reflection of God. Thus, the Hindus try their best to 
invoke the Great Spirit to come and dwell in a particular statue 
meant for Him. There are Scriptural injunctions for such invoca¬ 
tion. They perform the ceremony of Prana Pratistha or infusion 
of Life or Soul and the ceremony of Adhistluina or Adhivdsa or 
inhabitation. Similarly Augustus relates how according to Hermes, 
the Spirits entered by imitation so that the images became bodies 
of the gods (Corpora deorum). Curiously, we find an echo of this 
idea of image or shadow in the most splendid lines of Byron :— 

Oh glorious Mirror, where Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself. 


XL 

All the awe inspiring objects of nature, even the world itself, 
have been conceived by the great thinkers of India as images or 
reflections of God. 1 But for the purposes of prayer neither 
macrocosm nor microcosm suited their nee ds althou gh they © 
that the Supreme Being is . lhti>> t mv 

found a solution of this problem in worshipping an unaee \v it. 
they know to be image and nothing more. 4 The pWosophical 
idea behind it is that the human soul ouce united with the Supreme 
Being &ot separated and gradually became forget lu o 1 > ,( f 11 
with Him. The forgetfulness, often called Maya by some phib- 
Bophers, proves a wide gulf between the human sou om u 
versal soul. Pratima or the shadow of God tends to bridge th.sgul . 
bringing the worshipper near the worshipped. 1 1 

: ^ ^ i—Gita. 

* Just as ordinary people unable to look directly at the Bun while 
obstwing the Solar Eolip-e, prepare a small steady sheet ut wa er m , 
flat pot and there catch sight of the Sun, so the devotees una fle o 
gauge the immeasurable magnitude of the Almighty b form, just a e a 
partial image of it for adoration and worship. 
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raradise Lost may be cited as a parallel, Satan representing the for¬ 
getfulness of the human soul. Psychologically the ideational image 
has been described as the primary memory image. Imagination 
is nothing but the act of recalling a previous experience. Image 
making also requires imagination which plays the central part in all 
productions of art. Thus image is primarily a reminder, a great 
aid to realise the divine. Of course, to a devotee, practically as 
a result of ardent faith, the image appears as a Supreme Being 
and probably there the purpose is rightly served. The difference 
between an image and the fetish, charm, phylactary is this that 
either in the flat or the round it resembles the"energy or the divine 
aspect adored ; it has a prototype capable of being brought before 
the eye and visualized. The image worship marks the iconic stage 
in India. There is another process of adoring the great Being 
known as i«d«TT advocated in abstract philosophy like the 

Vedanta. The believers in this theory hold that the whole cosmos 
is Brahma and so any part of it is only His part and fit for wor¬ 
ship. Thus, the Hindus have selected the sun, the earth, the 
planets, the rivers as Hefty’s of God and paid their reverence to 
' lem * proceeded further and worshipped the slocks, stones, 

t e phallic symbols as parts of the Supreme Being animated with 
18 all-pervading spirit. The Yajna itself was nothing but a 
Prahka. This is what we should call the aniconic stage in India. 
I ut there are reasons to believe that the two stages went on side 
by side, no stage, in no period of time, superseded the other. Just 
hS » philologically, the monosyllabic root language, often called the 
earliest stage in the evolution of languages, was common with the 
Sentenced” stage side by side in India, the symbolical sounds, 
such as Om, etc., found in the Vedas being the representation of 
the former, so the aniconic stage in India has run up to the 
present day in a parallel line with iconic stage. Nor should we 
consider this true of India alone. u What we are accustomed to 
call higher religions attach greater sanctity to ancient gods than 
to iconic ones and that from no artistic incapacity the Greeks of 
ilie 5th and 4th centuries B.C. although Pheidias and other artists 
embodying their gods and goddesses in the most perfect of 
images, nevertheless continued to cherish tlie rude aniconic stocks 
Mnd stones of their ancestors.” 1 


XII. 

It is admitted that Art and Iconography are correlated 
subjects. In fact, Iconography maybe re¬ 
garded as forming a part of cultural art. 
We propose here to give a genesis of Indian 


Indian Art and leouo- 
graphy. 


1 Enc. Brit.. Vol, 14, p. 320, 
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-Art with special reference to Iconology. Indian Art is not a 
thing by itself. It is one of the many manifestations which 
represent, in all the consummation, the spiritual life of the Indians. 
To appreciate the true nature of Indian Art presupposes always a 
sound comprehension of the origin of all true art and that of Indian 
Art in particular. The human mind takes an inward delight in re¬ 
flecting itself upon nature and its processes and it is the Idealised 
forms of the issues of such a mental working that have given rise to 
all productions of Art. Man, an observer of nature, has discovered 
certain unities or similarities between himself and the outer world, 
but not being content with a mere shadow of resemblances he 
succeeded in finding out his own similarities magnified in scale in 
nature. He proceeded still further, and from a consideration that 
all vibration signified a true sign of life, he believed that through¬ 
out in nature there was no want of life and nature as a whole 
was living more or less. So he regarded nature as a great store 
house of life and energy from which have radiated the particular 
so-called f living beings ’ and consequently was justified in calling 
nature the true mother or father. This was the origin of 
personification of nature or, in other words, seeing nature in a 
personal form. When, thus, the relation between nature and man 
was once established and understood, all the qualities as well as the 
functions of man began to be seen through Nature though in an 
idealistic form. There was another process at work, namely, 
abstraction or generalisation which gradually created a world in 
itself. Abstraction of qualities from objects resulted in certain 
universal phases of nature. Any comprehension of one of them 
was practically impossible without recollection or representation 
of the object in which it was found to inhere. Thus the need of 
objectifying the human as well as the natural phase was felt, and 
immediately we find Artists were born to meet this purpose. 
Artists of all ages perceived in nature and man certain universal 
types or phases to which they gave faithful representation, whether 
in poetry, in painting or in sculpture. All ideas, it may be 
maintained, are abstractions either of qualities or of forma. And 
ideas have been found to be the guiding factors of all arts. Let 
us just take an example of what we have so far essayed to 
maintain. It is well known that with the Greek Artists the idea 
°1 the Beautiful was practically everything. And, thus, they 
eminently succeeded in bringing out that idea in their sculptures. 
Similarly, the idea of fierceness, mildness, beauty, magnifioiouee 
played a great part in the minds of tho Indian artists. In thi- 
eunnection, it would not be irrelevant to say that there existed a 
f jndumental distinction between the Greek life and the Indian 
life. The bodily culture and the improvement of its form 
engaged the sole attention of the Greeks; whereas the Indian life, 
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ancient and probably modem, has been singularly characterised by 
a contemplative side of the human mind. Thus it is only too 
natural to discern in the works of the Indian artists a faithful 
representation of their ideals of the mind. 

It is not infrequently maintained that the sculptors of ancient 
India were fettered to so great a degree as to enjoy little latitude, or 
free movement in their art and thus the productions which they have 
left utterly lacked that free play of art—that unrestrained air of 
life and harmony which is always the guarantee of success to be 
looked for by all connoisseurs of art. We, however, naively dis¬ 
sent from such a view. We are rather disposed to hold that the 
Indian literature, particularly the religious, bears clear proof to 
show that not only were the artists directed to express in art cer¬ 
tain symbolical representations of the nature of a particular god or 
goddess but to show, through their chisel-work, extremely subtle 
poses of the image, to show unmistakably the various moods, 
either grim or mild or meditative or grave or some other kind, in 
which the deities were to appear before the worshipper. This 
presumably led to the psychological foundation of Indian art. 
The Indian artists must, of necessity have studied the general 
conduct of the human mind, the outward expressions—the subtler 
bodily changes, either sustained, retarded or temporary, boing the 
results of the strong dictates of the mind in action and particularly 
laying bare the remotest comers of the Indian mind as they 
were called upon by their art to perform that solemn yet most 
fascinating duty of life. It may be questioned, however, legiti¬ 
mately to the triumph of the Indian artist, whether a greater num¬ 
ber of expressive postures not only of the face but of the whole 
body throughout could have been possible for any artist to 
exhibit in any region of the world. Apart from the multiplicity 
of hands and heads in the case of Indian deities often sarcastically 
styled by some superficial European critics as “ Monstrous! Out¬ 
growths fit for amputation,* * without for a moment allowing 
( heir prejudiced mind to go deep into the intended significance of 
this unusualness, the lasting appeal which the Indian sculptures 
make to the minds of the greatest critics can never be overesti¬ 
mated beyond all chances of misconception. Just an attentive 
look at an Indian imago of old is sufficient to impres upon the 
mind of the observer that a distinct, perfect, clearly set out mood 
was intended by tho artist for the image to carry through its 
physical outline, <f waves’’ and other artistic schemes and 
devices. 

There is still a deeper meaning conveyed by the productions 
of the Indian artists—a meaning which they so eagerly made it 
their aim to ex press in the works of their art. Once more it may 
be said that the Indian images used to be wrought and fashioned 
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ior the purposes of worship. And m order that the worshipper 
might, without much effort, meditate upon them, might think that 
his dearest, his saviour , his master, his object of reverence has 
come before his eyes, might forget his own individual identity and 
identify his own self with the image of god, the artists of India have 
tried their fullest to render the images as impressive and imposing 
as could be possible in a sculptural art. They believed with the 
devotee that ‘ God comes near the worshipper if the images were 
made fine * — 

— Hayaslrsa-panca-rdfm . 

Another consideration of no less momentousness was in the 
minds of the Indian artists as it was in the minds of the Rsis. In 
nearly all the phases of Indian art the Rasa (or 1 impassioned feel¬ 
ing ') has played a very prominent role. The Indian belief is that 
the supreme being is Rasa-svarupa or as on other occasion has been 
said— Raso vai sah (‘He himself is the impassioned feeling’). 
Thus, the merit of a piece of Indian art should, doubtless, be 
judged by the degree of Rasa (or impassioned feeling) it evokes in 
the mind of a spectator or a worshipper. The minds and inclina¬ 
tions of all people are not the same nor are the states of tempera¬ 
ment fixed all the time. They ever vary with individuals and 
with times and circumstances. Hence we find a number of differ¬ 
ent Rasas which the artists endeavoured to dw r ell upon in their dry 
stones and metals. These Rasas were the essentials by which 
they exerted a psychological influence upon the mind of the 
devotee. The Rasas , being the very core of a poem or a drama as 
well, have been thus emimerated as nine in number 

nr? err : ?Hcrc: i 

Love, laughter, pain (sorrow), rage, animation, fear, re¬ 
pugnance, wonder—these are nine feelings enumerated in a drama. 

The images were so wrought by the Indian artist as to mani 
fesfc one or more of these Rasas by their pose and appearance 
The artists believed that when the mind, feeling and tempt la¬ 
ment of a devotee would come in an identical line with those of 
the worshipped, the realisation of one’s prayer could only then be 
expected. Thus, they furnished various images expressing not 
one but a variety of Rasas just according to the needs of the wor¬ 
shipper. Nor should we carelessly err in assuming that an image 
conveys one single feeling in its pose. As in a man, so in an image 
may be disoernable a mixed fooling—the result of an interaction 
of multiple feelings, either of similar type or even of opposing 
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types. As an illustration the expression of love and sublimity is 
regularly to be noticed in the images of Hara-Gaurl or Laksmi- 
Ndrayana , more particularly in the Ananta-sayya, group. The feel¬ 
ing of laughter but without repugnance or sarcasm may easily be 
excited in us as we look at the pot-bellied image of Ganesa danc¬ 
ing with his elephant nose or of Kubera, the god of wealth, whose 
prototype is the modern corpulent Baniyd of our bazar. The 
mood of anger together with the sympathetic protection ( Vara - 
bhaya) has been emphatically expressed in most of the Tantrik 
images w r hich, as a rule, represent the energetic principles of the 
universe. In them, more vividly than in others, may be witnessed 
a mingled feeling of fear, wrath, repugnance, wonder and sportive¬ 
ness. Indeed, it ought to be plainly said that without a trained 
eye in this direction, it is as impossible to appreciate the remark¬ 
able success attained by the Indian artists in the composition of 
those images as it may be to estimate rightly all the standing 
monuments of Ancient Indian culture. 

We shall trace now, in a general way, what early conception 
gave birth to the making of images, the purpose of such a concep¬ 
tion and the evolution of stages in the representation of images. 
We have found, through our enquiry, that the early conception of 
image was simple and monotheistic in character, which gradually 
became, in course of time, more and more complex, until it reached 
a stage when everything appears to be much too differentiated to 
admit of any coherence and unitary principle. The origin of 
images, it may be conceded, lav in the imagery of the ancient 
Seers or Risis of India. They found by experience, more truly 
as a result of their life-long meditation, that prayer directed to an 
objectless unfathomable void was as absurd in practice as it was 
ineffectual in its result, yet true probably as an initial attempt to 
realise the absolute or the ultimate Being. They, thus, eventually 
iound out an easier path, for purposes of prayer, bv making 
varieties of conception of the divine. These conceptions took the 
form of Mantras or sermons, in the Vedas principally having the 
object of being uttered in prtr'se of various gods and goddesses. 
Thus, the primary conception- of God in a personal form dawned 
upon the mind of the Vedic Rishi. The representation of tbe 
gods and the goddesses as conceived in the Iiigveda have assumed 
such a definite, well marked and solid form that for their perma¬ 
nence, they immediately needed the help of the sculptor to trans¬ 
late them into stones and metals. It is, indeed, inconceivable 
chat such definite pictures of the divinities clearly drawn in three 
dimensions as found in the Rigved.t. oould have long existed in 
the mind- of the Rishis. Hence the forms, which the Rishis and 
poets conceived in abstraction, were expressed in the works of the 
flculptm. Thus, we see the seeds of Iconography are to be found 
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in the semi-philosophical hymns of the Rishis—the Dhyanas , 
Stuti , Scidhana, Mantra , etc. 

XIII. 

As has already been shewn that for the purpose of the easiest 
. and the most attractive method of perform- 
ray °a. r a q n U 0C6^i a tv.' mage in S a P ra y er in the Hindu sense an image 
is an absolute condition. What is known as 
itfiTT sanctions its use. Even the greatest Yogis never 
dispense with images but hold fast to them as a great means of 
attaining concentration of the mind. Even there were heretics 
against the Vedas. The Vedas could not wholly escape denounce¬ 
ment in India itself. But no ancient system of philosophy in 
India is known to have over pronounced the Iconolatry as unphilo- 
sophical. Rather we find it is the philosophers among tho 
co-religionists of India, who strongly advocated the system. The 
Mahay anists, w r ho in some sense introduced philosophy into the 
Buddhist religion, greatly encourage image-worship. Sariikara- 
charya, the greatest monist that India has ever seen, was an 
image-worshipper himself. Upasaua, or the practical side of the 
Hindu religion, has necessitated this form of worship from time 
immemorial. The Nirguna Brahman, the Absolute being, beyond all 
subject and object, cannot easily be an object of worship. The 
difficulty of such kind of worship has been realised in many 
places of the scripture, particularly in the Gita, as follows 

Greater is the difficulty of those, whose minds are set on the 
unmanifested, for the path of the unmanifested is hard for the 
embodied to reach.” 1 Thus sprang Updsand which has boon 
defined as “ mental operation concerning Brahma with attributes ” 

( <£ t” These attributes of 

Brahma make up for Him a personal form so useful for the wor¬ 
shippers. These lines from Ramopanishad set forth the idea: 

“It is to the purpose of the worshipper that is due tho 
representation of Brahma who is intelligent, one, indivisible and 
disembodied.” Worship or Upasani is of many kinds,- Safnpa- 
dupOsand ) Pmtikopdsand and Samvargopdsand as dealt with in 
the Vedanta philosophy. It may be said that images were found 
to supply the readiest means of fulfilling all the needs of Updsand . 

fis G'da, xii. 1-7. 

Cf. TOnrtf snr w Adhvntm.i Rarnavuna. 
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Prayer, in the Hindu sense, chiefly means meditation on the 
divine. The steps leading to it, as systematically treated in the 
practical side of the Yoga philosophy, may be shewn to co-ordi¬ 
nate with the stages of Ieonolatry. From all directions, the 
Hindus have tried to render a meditative prayer to God. They 
have selected the best places of the country, magnificently 
circumstanced with grandeurs of nature—either seaside, conflu¬ 
ence of two rivers, banks of mighty streams or woodlands, valleys 
or even snow-clad peaks of hills and there built temples with 
the solo object of being able, with their external opportunities, to 
attain prayer with the greatest amount of attention. To add to their 
attention—being the very heart of prayer—they have tried to have 
such images made as would most appeal to their religious senti¬ 
ments and sympathies and would evoke various emotions to 
enable them to perform the sacred journey towards the supreme 
being. Tn most cases the images have been represented in a 
meditative posture. The idea seems to be that by repeated 
glances at them the worshipper would also obtain such a medita¬ 
tive turn of mind. It is a psychological fact that there must be 
an interesting object for holding long one’s attention. Interest, 
immediate or remote, being the primary condition of attention 
i^ identical to <S radhd of the Hindus. That which excites feradha 
should be the best means of maintaining attention. No divine 
symbol or abstract theory of the Absolute has such an attraction in 
prayer as the image wrought in the highest artistic style has, at 
least, for the Hindu worshippers. 


Imago made for 
worship. 


XIV. 

While, in other countries, images generally used to be made 
for show for filling the art-gallery or for the 
decoration of public places in India, on the 
other hand, they have been, with some 
exceptional cases of divinities as such have been worshipped by 
the people. The exceptional cases being remarkably small, only 
relate to statues of kings and princes. 1 Little importance was 
attached to images for secular purposes. This is the reason why, 
despite the artistic activities of the ancient Indians, we do not 
find easily the representations of the historical kings, such as 
Chandra Gupta, Asoka, Samudra Gupta and others. The images 
of gods were never meant for a museum or for house decorations 
like the present-day practice in India. Rather there is an in¬ 
junction contrary to the collection of images in one temple. 

Thu s each image had a temple built for it by the wor- 


1 Rratinmnataka by Bhnsa gives testimony to the existence of a 
Museum of statues of royal princes. 
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shippers though the images of consort or attendant deities were 
allowed to remain in it. The original books dealing with 

yfcrgj or installation give clear rules for making an 
image fit for worship. All the Sanskrit books on Iconogiaphy, 
such as Silpa-Samhita, Silparatna, etc., refer only to images meant 
for worship. In cases where there was no temple for an image, it 
used to be placed at the foot of a sacred tree And there it 
would receive pujci from worshippers as a part or their religious 
duties. Further, if any image by some accident should undergo 
a damage of any kind, there is a prohibitive injunction in the 
religious books 1 to the effect that it would be thrown into the 
Ganges. Indeed, how many partially broken images would have 
been saved if the early Indians had the same idea or respect for 
archaeology and museums as we have to-day ! After all they were 
so emphatically opposed to all secular things. In Bengal, where 
owing to the scarcity of stone materials images are made of clay, 
husk, etc., it is a common practice, probably a development of the 
early practice above-mentioned, that as soon as the puja is com¬ 
pleted, the image, however expensive it may be, is drowned into a 
river or a tank with a ceremony called Visarjana. 


.. 


XV. 


One is lead naturally to suspect in view of the faot that 
other ancient countries, such as G re ace, had 
II°w oM iyma g e images in the 800 B.C. and Egypt had, of 
course, at a still older date, whether India 
has, if not greater, similar claims to antiquity of her images, being 
universally pronounced as an idolatrous country. We believe 
with other scholars who have made some investigation into the 
subject that image making was known in India in the \ edio 
times. Various evidences may bo advanced to confirm this state¬ 
ment. We shall, later on, give concrete proofs dealing with 
this subject. Certain facts may, meanwhile, be taken up and 
discussed here. It seems to be a general rule with the Indian 
artist 9 that whenever they had to make images of gods they 
made them in strict accordance with the Dhyanas and Sadhanas 
as given in the literature. Their iconic art was almost wholly 
guided by the descriptive writings of the sages. No image 
in India whatever may he its age, even of the Buddhistic 
age, say the image of the goddess of Sri in Safichi, may be 


Aditya Pmana—quoted in Nitnaya Sindhu, also 
eto., ‘‘ in i ” 
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shewn to have been sculptured independently of any scrip¬ 
tural description and in no case, however, was a sculpturing 
not preceded by an older iconographical guide. If this were 
a rule, it follows, as a consequence, that images were certainly 
not unknown in the Vedic age inasmuch as we find clear 
descriptions of them in the Vedas for the sculptors to follow in 
often minutest details. In fact the Vedic representations of gods 
were really the parents of the Pauranic representation of gods. 
The name of an artist has been mentioned in the Vedas. Tvasta 
was the divine artist. Did he not make images like the ancient 
Geek artist Hephaistus ? Further, in any ancient country, it is 
found that the art of image-making is contemporaneous with the 
art of poetry. For instance, in Greece, the origin and development 
of the art of sculpture saw also the origin and progress of poetry 
by its side. It is unusual, therefore, in the course of things to 
suppose that India should prove quite an exception to this rule. 
Tliat the whole of the Vedic period with its civilised condition of 
society and developed state of arts wanted only in the art of 
sculpture, another aspect of “ fine arts ” is probably as unfounded 
a fact as it is inconceivable. In the early period of studies on 
Indian iconography, scholars used to believe, now proved wrong, 
that “the art of ancient India owes its rise to Buddhism.” 1 
M. Foucher said, “ The ancient Indian sculpture did not know the 
detached statues.” Now, the state of opinions is completely 
reversed. Even the greatest art-critics and archaeologists have 
begun to doubt the relatively small antiquity of Indian art. 
Prof. Gardner observes thus: “ There can be no doubt that Indian 
art had an earlier history. The art of Asoka is a mature art: 
in some respects more than the Greek art of the time.” If this 
relative superiority of Indian art can be maintained to have 
existed in earlier ages, we have to assume a very remote antiquity 
for its initial stage. Dr. Sten Konow, controverting the theories 
of those whose opinion it was that the Indian art began after the 
Buddhist age. touched the problem and remarked, “It would, 
however, bo unwise to infer that the Indian learnt to worship 
images from the Greeks or that the practice of adoring images 
of the Buddha was inaugurated by the semi-Greek population of 

the Panjab as maintained by Fergusson and Cunningham. 

My intention is only to remind of a few facts which show that 
the Indians had been making images before the rise of the 
Buddhist ait of the Gandhara school.” We shall deal, at length, 
with the literary and othe r evidences which go to prove the existence 
of Indian images and their worship at a much older time than 
is commonly supposed. It is sufficient to say at present that 


GrQnwodel’e tc Buddhist Art in India, 55 Introduction. 
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that time would coincide with the time of the personification of 
gods by the Yedic Rsis. 

XVL 

The most ancient religions of the world had image-worship 
T . as forming their principal creed. In Egypt, 

ancient cOTintrie3. m0tler China, Assyria, Babylonia and Greece, 
images were used in the most ancient periods 
of which we have evidential records. As late as the period of 
the 5th dynasty in Egypt, the image of the Sun-god Ra was 
made and worshipped as has been jiroved by the exploration 
of the Sun-temples at Abusir. “ Somewhere about the time of 
the 2nd dynasty, the Egyptians began systematically to repre¬ 
sent their gods by images of a human form.” 1 2 * The Polytheistic 
conception of God by itself suggests in any religion the prevalence 
of image worship. The ancient world religions are, as a rule, 
polytheistic in character, though, of course, the higher conception 
of Monotheism was not only known but grew side % by side. The 
religion of Assyria attaching sanctity and belief to many gods 
knew of their images and temples of which we have creditable 
records. “We are now able to read with certainty except for a 
few obscure expressions, in inscriptions which possibly date back 
to B.C. G000. The earliest inscriptions hitherto recovered have 
been from temple-archives, and naturally relate to offerings to 
the gods or gifts to the temples.” ~ Babylon was no less ancient a 
country than Assyria. “ Idolatry and image-worship form a very 
striking feature of the Babylonian religious system, and already 
meet us in an advanced stage of development in the earliest 
cultural period of which material remains have beempreserved. 
The earliest iu habitants of the country of whose existence we 
have obtained evidence by excavation were the Sumerians, and 
they were immigrants who brought with them an extraneous 
civilisation from some mountainous region of Central Asia. Their 
gods were already anthropomorphic and their cult-images undoubt¬ 
edly combined the character of portrait with that of fetish.” 8 It 
may be noted here that the culture and religion of Assyria were 
essentially Babylonian, except for the predominance of the national 
god, Ashur. Thus the Babylonian images date back from an 
earlier period than the Assyrian images. “ Later, in the I5lh 
century B.C., we know that an image of the goddess Ishtar was 
carried with great pomp and ceremony from Mesopotamia to 
Egypt, and in one of the letters found at Tell-el-Amama the 
statue and the goddess herself are absolutely identified.” 4 Coming 

1 Hastings 5 Eney. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 7. p, 132. 

2 Hastings’ “ Dictionary of the Bible.”—See under *' Assyria aud 

Babylonia.” ® Hastings 1 Enc. of Religion and Ethics/' 

P* 117. 4 Ibid., p. 118. 
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down to the time of the Israelites in the land of ancient Palestine, 
we can furnish proofs of image-worship among them, “ Did 
Moses tolerate images of Jahweh? On the one hand, it seems 
certain that the Decalogue in some form or other comes from 
Moses: * * * there is a very general opinion that the making of images 
of Jahweh was thought unobjectionable up to the 8th century 
B.C.” 1 2 About 15 words in the Old Testament are used specific¬ 
ally for images. The earliest point to the process of manufac¬ 
ture of graven, sculptured, molten images. 4 An extremely ancient 
country like China has an antiquity of images which refers back 
to about 1200 years B.C. “TheEmperor Wu Yik (1198-1194 B.C.) 
is credited with having made the first images or idols. The objects 
of worship then were heaven and earth, the spirits of mountains 
and streams, etc.” 3 Lastly we turn to Greece where the art of 
sculpture reached wonderful perfection in its application to religion 
The Mycenaeans of the ^Egean civilisation, who early dwelt in 
the islands of Greece are now proved to have been clearly image- 
worshippers. “ We now know that the zEgeans made idols and 
venerated them as did every other people of their time. Whether 
D. G. Hogarth is right or not in claiming (ERE. 143* 147 a eb r 
i24 7 3 ) that the ^geans worshipped only two deities,’the mother 
Bhea and the son Zeus, or whether we should rather say that 
there were two primary objects of worship, it is at least probable 
that Dual Monotheism ’ which he postulates was accompanied 
by the veneration of spirits of wood and water, sky, sea, and land 
as in every country of the world.”* Then, after the destruction of 
fche Mycenaean or iEgean civilisation of the invasion of tribes 
from the north about 900 B.C. when the Hellenic Greeks started 
ind developed their culture in Greece, their art and religion being 
close to each other, laid the foundation of an extensive worship of 
images. ‘ It was about the 6th century that the genius of the 
Greeks, almost suddenly as it seems to us, emancipated itself 
from the thraldom of tradition, and passed beyond the limits 
with which the nations of the east and west had hitherto been 
content in a free and bold effort towards the ideal. Thus the 
6tli century marks the style in art in which it may be said to 
have become definitely Hellenic.” 6 A review of the foregoing 
statements leads us to suppose that then3 was, in fact, an age of 
image-worship throughout the world. It was never restricted to 
one or two small areas; and images were in vogue all the world 
That is what the comparative study of images, its correspond • 


over. 


1 Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible,” p. 300. 

2 Ibid., See under <r Idolatry." 

8 Hastings* Envy, of Religion ami Ethics, p. 130. * Ibid., p. 116. 

5 Ency. Brif (1 lth Edition), Voi. 12, p. 470 by Gardner 
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ing art and importation of images might have resulted in. But 
what was the centre of this iconic practice ? Whence first came the 
images ? It has been proved in all cases of ancient countries— 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, etc., save India alone that the 
practice of image-making was not an indigenous growth. 
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EVIDENCES OF IMAGES IN THE EARLY INDIAN 
LITERATURE. 

Scholars used to think half a century ago that images 
were never known in ancient India; and, in fact, the practice of 
their worship came into vogue not in the early part of the Aryan 
religious life, but quite after the birth of the Mahayana or later 
Buddhism. But now'that opinion is among the scholars unani¬ 
mously modified. The most critical and historical scholars now 
do not hesitate to believe that books avowedly proved to date 
from the pre-Buddhist times such as the Sutras of Panini the Brah- 
manas of the different Vedas, etc., make distinct references to images 
of gods which, of course, had a history and growth from times 
much earlier than the times of the works just mentioned. We 
slia.ll show here that earlier books composing what is known as 
the Sutra literature make such unmistakable mention of images 
as the ingenuity of scholastic criticism can never find an easy 
means of interpreting otherwise. 

This definitely brings the age of iconology in India close to 
the time of the Vedas. We shall next show that the Vedas con¬ 
sisting of the Mantras and the Brahmanas give sufficient evidences 
for the knowledge and the use of images in that age. Descrip¬ 
tions of the Vedic gods and goddesses as hawing hands, feet, 
armours, dress, chariots, vehicles are no mere poetic imageries, but 
are based upon the material images of the divinities who had 
regular temples and Vcdis built for them. They are, in reality, the 
progenitors of the descriptions of images such as we find in the early 
Puranas and the 6ilpa£astras. It is admitted also that, in later 
ages, the images of gods were multiplied with variations in their 
conceptions, but yet a long evolution of images appears to run 
through the different ages of Indian religious life, which, as a whole, 
admits them as forming an integral part of Updsana or prayer. 

Now, we begin with details discussing them in a regressive 
order. 1 


1 The probable chronology of the books used here:— 

(i) Patafijftli’s Mahabhasya —2nd cent. B.G. 

(ii) Kantilva s Arfchndftstra:— 

0. ,*120 ii.e.—Prof. Jolly. Z.D.M.G , Vol. 67. pp. 49-96; also 
!>{>. 95-90. Prof. Hillebrandfc shares the same view. 

(iii) P&jpini's Grammar 

O. 7th cent. B.C.— Goldstueker and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
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Patanjali’s Maliabhasya 

Sufficiently current things are, as a rule, used as examples for 
the elucidation of any principle. Patanjali, the great commen¬ 
tator of Panini Sutras, in connexion with an_ aphorism, gives as 
examples Vasudeva, 6iva, Skanda, Visnu and Aditva which words 
are here used in the sense of images (Archa) of those gods. 1 

As illustration of another aphorism, the images of Ka6yapa 
have been mentioned. 4 The same old scholium informs us of the 
beating and the sounding of the Mrdanga, Sankha, the existence of 
a sect of Sivabhagavatas holding an iron lance in their hands. 0 
Thus the representations of the principal gods of the Indian 
Pantheon were no less common in those days than they are now. 
In another passage of the Maliabhasya, the author in explanation 
of the aphorism of Panini iv. 1, 54, gives examples of an image 
having a large nose or a high nose.* 


(iv) The Great Epics:— 

Pre-Buddliistic—the original part of the Ramayana composed 
before 500 B.C.—Macdonell: Imp. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 237. 
The old form of the epic probably came into being about 
the 5th cent. B.C.— Ibid., p. 235. 

(v) Manu and the Smarta works:— 

Gautama—5th or 6th Cent. B.C.—Jolly’s ‘ Recht und Sitte, 
pp. 3-7. 

Baudhayana'l 4th or 6th cent B q lhid 
Apastamba j 

(vi) The Sutra Period,—Pre-Paninian. The date of Manu as given 
by the scholars is not convincing. He certainly preceded 
the other law givers in date. As the last redaction made 
was not later than 200 B.C. (BUhler), the original Sutras 
may be reasonably assigned to this period. 

(vii) The Vedic Litt.—(last phase)— C. 1500 B.C.—2000 B.C. 

(Whitney, Haug and Macdonell); 4500 B.C. (Jacobi, 
Tilak). 

'fTTO (1.3. cCC.) H ^ ^ 51 ^ 

fqrsrug i fafi i i 

5T W* I vfecjfw I Tho Vyakarana .M..!ril*luisya 

of Patanjali, edited by F. Keilhorn (B.S.S.),VoL It, p* 429. 

| _*m?WT xfa i Ibid., p. 241. 

3 The point was specially emphasised by Sir R. G. Bliandarkar in 
his presidential address at the first oriental conference (Poona), 1919. 

* ^rtjr 

_ I(Keilhorn), Voi. II, p. 222. 
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Kautilya’s Artliasastra 

The common worship of images in Ancient India is attested 
by passages from the ArthaSastra, now a favourite study among 
the archaeologists, which too makes mention of the principal 
deities. “In the centre of the city the apartments of gods 
such as ^pof^Tci; grafts ; ; ftpf; 

(divine physicians) and the honourable liquor-house ? ( ^ srf VC T 
shall be situated. In the corners the guardian deities of 
the ground shall be appropriately set up. Likewise the principal 
gates such as Brahma, Aindra, Yamya and Sainapatya shall be 

constructed, and at a distance of 100 bows.places of 

worship and pilgrimage-groves and buildings shall be constructed. 
Guardian deities of all quarters shall also be set up in quarters 
appropriate to them.” 1 

The aphorisms of Panini: — 

Apart from the references given in Patahjali’s Mahabhasya, 
the Sutras themselves contain a passage which pertains to the 
subject of an image. According to the aphorism the affix ^ 
means a “likeness” when the imitation of a thing is to be 
expressed. Thus iffcTsfifa: an imitation of a 

horse in wood or clay, etc. 4 

The Great Epics:— 

1 lie Mahabharata is well stocked with references to images. 
Several whole chapters (Adhyayas) are devoted to topics of pilgrim¬ 
ages to holy places. 3 The images of Mahakala, samkhakarned- 
wara, Bhlma, Trisulapani, Kamakhya, Vamana, Aditya, Saras- 
watl, Dhum&vatl, Bhadra-karneswara, Kalika, Chandra, and others 


VBTfaprlT 5m*rT 


' ^ JPCW 


i i STrrftr vfv 

WtVtf I ^ f<p^TFTT : I 


Edited by Pandit Sluimsastri (Govt Oriental Library Series). The 
translation of tho honourable liquor house for seems to be 


incorrect and inappropriate here. It should be translated as a house 
for Saraswati with Laksml ^Tnyspff). Ida moans both Saraswatl 

and Prithivl. 

J l Pftnini’s Asladhyayl, V, 3, 9G. 

11 sr«rrf*m*T i wrro to snsftfir to ^ t! 

TOurra frotfr f«Rmr*rif: i i 

Mbh. Vana Parva, 82 Adhyaya. Verses 48-49. 
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liave been mentioned . 1 The locales of these, as mentioned in the 
Great Epic, seem to be so ancient that it is not now at all easy to 
identify them. In another chapter we meet with incidental re¬ 
ferences to images . 4 The readers of the Mahabharata are well 
aware of the portrait statues of Bhlma (made of iron) and of 
Dronacharya as adored by his silent devotee Ekalabya . 8 Simi¬ 
larly, the Ramayana also mentions images of which many refer¬ 
ences here seem rather redundant . 4 

Manu and other Smarta books:— 

In the laws of Manu may be found several references to 
images. One of the duties of a Brahmaehari was to worship an 
image of God . 6 Mention has been made of a Devalaka or a 
Brahmin of inferior order who subsists upon the offerings made to 
the images which he attends . 9 Manu contains rules about cir¬ 
cumambulating an imago, stepping on its shadow and refers to the 
taking of oaths in its presence. He also gives ordinances to be 
observed in dealing with a conquered land and one of these refers 
to the worship of images . 8 In Manu’s time, among other things, 
a temple of a, god was used to mark a boundary line between two 
lances . 9 Similarly, in that time, iconoclasm was regarded as a 


1 The Mahabharata, Vana P., 82-84 Adhyayas. 

4 ^f«rr ^ i 

TOP* Wfi fof ^ |] 

Bhlsma Parva, Adhyaya, 2, 26 verse, 
also vf^HT^T f%*3nijrn TOW | 

I Ibid ., Adhyaya 3, 20 verse 

Ibid., Stri Parva, 12 Adhyaya, 14-19. 

* The Ramayana, 2, 4, 20. 

i Ibid., 6, 11, 28. 

^cTffiwsrafa ^ | Manu, II, 176. Household 

gods have been mentioned, cf. Ibid., HI, 117 
| Ibid., Ill, 152. 

-i IV, 30. 

t^rsrt g^'TTf : i 

^ i IV, 130. 

imw I xrft* i VIII, 87. 
firm wflfnmf i VII. 201. 

ttzj: wnnfir w i 

ftwjfare «ranf% t-rai^jTWTfjT ^ n V T ]II, 248. 
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penal offence. 1 The Gautama Dharma Sutra, a smarta book of 
great authority, has some passages bearing on images. For 

example, “Looking towards-images of gods, etc., one must 

not commit nuisance.” 4 “ One should circumambulate a temple of 
gods, etc.” 3 “One who bears on his body sandal and saffron 
Touched by a Salagrama attains salvation.”* In a holy place, in a 
Ttriha , in the presence of a god, etc.” 6 Then, entering a house of 

’.”6 Household gods have also been spoken of in the 

same religious code. 1 Apastamba-Dharma Sutra, another book 
on Smrti furnishes similar evidences of image-worship. Such evi¬ 
dences may bo clearly seen in passages, where the author distin¬ 
guishes the merit of worship from the merit of meditation, etc., 8 
in which prohibition against a nuisance committed by one facing 
a god has been enjoined,'* and where one is forbidden to spread 
one’s feet in the direction of Agni, Brahmin, God, etc. 10 

The Sutra Literature:— 

Both the Grhya Sutras and the Srauta Sutras make clear 
reference to the existence of images of gods. The installation of 
an image, a temple of an image has been mentioned, go to prove 
that image worship was sufficiently common in those times. 11 

A number of references to an image may be gathered from 
Bodhayana’s Gfhya Sutra which presents a variety of gods as 
worshipped during the author’s time. He deals at length with 
the rituals of bath, purification, daily worship, etc., connected 
with the installation of an image. In these connections, the 
images of Visnu, Mahapurusa, Vinayakaor Ganesha, Yama have 


i IX, 285. 

4 “ ...^r?n I ” 

Gautama—Dharma Shastra. (Govt. Oriental 
Library Series, Mysore), p. 139, cf. p. 458. 
8 ** | ” Ibid., p. 154. 

Ibid,, p. 465. 

6 “ I ” The same book, p. 467. 

6 4i tTr ft ^ JRU- .” p. 469. 

“ vfj™ I ” p. 95. 

ApuBtamba Dharma (Mysore Edition), p. 180. 
» “ i Ibid , p. 199. 

10 5fr«nw .i Ibid., p. 200. 

lJ .a temple, Samkhyayana Grhya Sutra. 
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been referred to in the book. 1 The author always refers to gold 
images as were presumably prevalent in his time. The village- 
gods have also been mentioned in the book. The Kciusifca-Sutrct, 
of the Atharva-veda repeatedly refers to the fact that the gods 
were dancing, falling, laughing, and singing. 2 Traces of the 
belief of houses, villages, towns, fields and temples of gods being 
haunted, are to be found in this_ancient work, and their remedial 
measures are also given. 8 The Asvcdayanci Grhya-Sutra furnishes, 
in like manner, unequivocal evidences of image-worship. The 
household and guardian deities have been specifically mentioned.* 
In the Grhya-Parisista of the same book may be found topics 
relative to images of the planets, the materials to be used for their 
construction, and so on. 6 

The Brahmanas and Aranyakas 

Informations with respect to the prevalence of images are 
sufficiently contained in this branch of the Vedic literature. In 
the $advim$a Brahmana , we read “ the temples of gods tremble, the 
images of gods laugh, cry, dance, break, etc.” 6 The expression, 




u 









vfrrafrTH I ’ 
p. 238. 

.tW 


| ” p. 243. 


; Ip. 247. 

** I ” p. 269. 

“ ^nilTF arTWW* 5 I ” p. 271. 

<; ^TffT I ” p- 276. 

“ 3TTOTOW i ” p. 278. 

WPrft I ” p. 285. 


The Bodhayana Grhya Sutra (Govt. Oriental Library Series, Mysore). 

z * 3 y q<^j *s^irrur T9W l The Kftu^ika Sutra of the Atharva- 

Veda, edited by M. BloorofiekL p. 246. For repetition of the same, 
vide p. 258. 

ki 72% 3T ->• ’ 

Adhyaya IV, Kandika 25, see the commentary, p. 324. 


Asvalayana—Grhya-Sutra (Bibli. Indi.), p. 8. 

5 « ..I ” Ibid., p. 291. 

kk ........ I ” p- 333, also, “ *psr 

”. p- 335. 

6 thc .pm **vrsrf?mT ’Brsfm 

ZJ&fm "—Samaveda, Sadvihfa Brahmana , V 10, 
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Deva-malimluc meaning f a robber of the gods’ being the epithet of 
Rahasya as used in the Panca-vlfhAa Brahmana shews clear indica¬ 
tion of images in the context of that Brahmana. 1 The Satapatha- 
Brfihmana gives directions for making a gold image of a Purusha 
placed on the image of the sun with rays all made of gold which 
again has been placed upon the petals of a lotus.® In the same 
Brahmana references have been made to the images of Ratrl ('the 
goddess of night ’), Kaladeva ( 4 the god of time ’) and others to be 
engraved on bricks. 8 Similarly, such passages as "to sleep by a 
god in a Garhapatvagara,” “ then the gods being adorned with a 
holy thread,” ,c Siva with pinaka attired in a tiger’s skin,” “She 
sacrifices sitting in front of the gods/’ 4 allude to images by the 
meaning of the word Deva , etc., having very little need of a com¬ 
mentary. The Samkhdyana Brahmana of the Rig Veda contains 
many stray references to images. The passages, for instance, “ he 
addresses and cleans Ila,” “ the arms of the sun-god being broken 
they gave two golden arms” and so on are significant enough * 
Several passages connected with images occur in the Taittirlya - 
Brahmana. of the Black Yajurveda, some of which are discussed 
here: "The udgata having laid in front of the gods • ” * “ 4 gn i 


Pafica-vimsa-Brahmana, xxm, 18, 1. The same expression 
occurs m the same meaning in Tandy a Brahmana xiv, 4. The word 
rubna in the sense of image occurs in the Aitareyi-Brahmana ru. 

^ .| qT w 

^ ^ frr: % fTU 

^ <7f< rif ^ *3 qTnprv*? wrwT 

st fjrqhjT qrronpr vers? kw % : ii .^ 

i ^ qsirqf^ i wfw ^ Tf cra 

ssrfffvfh q?J3?ni Hqfw f% srsrqfcr- i <nr ^ 

*TT Vq »Vf»n q vq VrffigiT *3 vq ff?}% rr^qNTfTT..... fafT^ | 

Satapatha-Brahmana, Adhya., Pra. 4. 8-18 ; cf. The Satapatha- 
] Mill man a (Bibliotheca Ind.), vol. xii, p. 232-33. 

? < fuv - Tifir^TqTr Tnftom urf* vrqmnj; qftr*nm: qfpg 

vrrrrfsr ^ .I ” Ibid., X, 3, 13-19, 220. 

4 Ibid . (Bibli. Indiou), Vol. I, p. 8; Vol. II, pp. 190, 389 ; Vol, III, 

p. 9. 

Wisft I ” (p. II), “ qrnfi m 

^ifir^iqpr.f'afrffT * (p. 21). 

(l». <M) —Haiiikhttyana-Briihmana (Anandasrama Sanskrit series). 

,J The Taittirlya Brahmana (Annndusrama Skt. Series), p. 108. 
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is on the chariot;'’ 1 “ Those gods are in the chariot; ” 2 <f Let 
the hota worship the two images of Usa; ” s “ The three images 
of Saras wati, Ida and Bharat!; ” 4 “ The two images of the presid¬ 
ing deities of day and night;” 6 {< The three goddesses made of 
gold; n 9 “ Tvasta, the sculptor of various images ; ” 1 “ All these 
devatas are for the merit- of the Yajamanci put on the chariot.” 3 
The \ edic Aranydkas are no less replete with allusions to images. 
The Aitareya Aranyafca contains a few of these, such as—‘‘I 
have constructed the body pf the god Indna.” 9 Clearer evidences 
of images may be seen in the Taittirlya-Aranyaha , some of which 
are touched here. The clothes of deities used to be dyed yellow ; 10 
the Rudras had their white clothes; 11 the seven suns represented 
in the art of Ka§yapa. 12 “ Let Visvakarma provide you with sun- 
lmages,’ “ let Tvasta provide you with images,” 13 * * “ the learned 
Tva§ta, the maker of images,” J4 <e Thou art an image.” 16 In 
V edic sacrifices, certain bricks formed a chief material, and there 
* s £°°d ground for believing that the sacrificial bricks used to 
bear reliefs of figures like sacrificial posts. The Taittirlya-Araiiyaka 
contains some topics concerning these bricks. 

The Vedic Samhitas: - 

That the Vedas should contain sculptural directions and 
devices would be rather too illogical to expect as those early 

1 “ -¥fr^3T W?:qrir^Tni 99 

fRmk hiw i Ibid., p. 133. 

2 '“*rr m ^tt ^ srfagr i ”.surety i i 

| Same page. 

8 Ibid., p. 035. ♦ p. 641. * p. 654. 6 p. 681. 7 * p. 1194. 

8 p. 1249. 

B *r€tr vfrm fkffercTsrfo? rfn i 

Aitareya-Aranyak« J .(Anandasrama Skt. series), pp. 142-143. 

i! ’ “ ovw i ” fwrsrr 

wfsri i ^T?prr i Taittirlya-Aanyaka (edited by Rajendralal Mitra), 

11 Ibid., p. 22. P ‘ 2 °‘ 

12 VT^sir^T | .^fqrfr I 

p. 80. Th* 3 reference may be rt 3 S arLt 1 as very important- from 

the point of sculptural art- as it refe rs e .riy to the art of Kaayapa 
whose work known as Kasyapa Sil) ,a ^ asf ,'a though not in its earliest 
version has yet been handed down 

18 fotr^r ? 1 *?r i 

Ibid., p. 126. It is also worthy of ^mark that Visvakarmi and Tvasta 
were two divine artists. 

14 p. 308. 16 sf^ p. 425. 
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hymns of mankind were not meant specifically to represent a 
Silpa-SaUra or a science of art. So far as images or sculptures 
are concerned, our legitimate expectation ought to be to find 
anthropomorphic descriptions of gods and goddesses with details 
of limbs, dress, arms, armour, vehicles, and so on. And this we 
find there in plenty. The Vedas are further not a strictly 
practical code of Dharma and thus w r e can scarcely get there such 
things as consecration or installation of sacred objects. For 
these we may look for books specially devoted to them. And 
the books of the Vedic age of this branch of literature give 
abundant references to image and image-worship, some of which 
have been already noticed. In the Vedas themselves, we may 
come across here and there hints for an image or passages, which 
convey, as a whole, the sure indication of an image. And probably 
that may be practically enough for a historic and inferential 
scrutiny. We touch some of these passages with contexts and 
explanations. 

The Vajasaneyi-Samhita of the white Yajurveda- has a number 
of \ ferences to the subject of images, which cannot be construed 
otherwise. In one passage, the sun-god has been called Hiranyci- 
pa%i or ‘ one whose hands are made of gold.’ This also alludes to 
the fact that tin. hands of the sun-god (no doubt, of his image), 
once broken by the A ionolasm of the demons, wore replaced by a 
pair of golden arms by Yhe godk* There are other passages in the 
same Samhita which clearly Adicate the existence of images in the 
Vedic age. As for example, ‘tho body of Agni made of iron or of 
silver, or of gold.’ a * Agni being carried by the bearers / 8 ‘ the 
presiding deities of night and diwri having fine sculptures,’* ‘the 
wood-engraver who makes irnag*, etc.’* The Taitfcirjya Samhita 
or the 'Veda of tho Black Yajih-School 5 gives evidence to the 
use of image in sacrifice in a passage, such as, “He puts down a 

1 %<rr ^f<mr vrfwr i n.?. Hi 

VYijaaaneyl-Sarbhita. 

The commentator Mulildhara exp’iins :—f%*wrr 

*■ . * sv. rv 

- ?f iivTuppri h fre^rfa: \ srrftr^r 

srvpmr finJV wdft efnqr i 

"• i Ibid., * *r. * 2R. % 

•?r^r rf*- I W | Commentary. 

5 ?o ^e>. ( Commentary'. 

*.nfiiw 8^ w «r#TT5RT.,/28/29. 

Vifmv *j?h f\vzq sfNv i Commentary. 

h Ibid., 30, 12. ^rsfairra 

Mahldhara BhSsya. 
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golden man, to support the world of the sacrifice.” 1 “ This is 
the temple of gods, etc.” 4 Similarly, the word Devala meaning 
‘ one who earns by dealing with images * has been mentioned as a 
Esi in the Katfiaha Samhitd . 8 The Atharvaveda Samhitd refers to 
the setting np of a sanctuary.* The Sama Veda has this passage 
for an image, which is plain enough—‘We approach the foe- 
destroying, ancient incarnate Agni, who shone forth most illustri¬ 
ously in the form of Srutavana, the son of Arksha.” 6 

The hymns of the Eig-Veda convey, in like manner, some 
important testimonies to the practice of image-worship in Ancient 
India. It is hard to see why those who believe that image- 
worship is a relic of antique barbarism would be surprised to find 
traces of such practice in the Rig-Veda which embody, in their 
opinions, the customs of “Semi-barbarian 0 primitive people! 
However, such are partially motived views and we would guard 
ourselves from attaching to them as little value as possible 
Some European scholars now believe that images were known in 
Vedic times and support their statements by some references/ 1 
But others declare an authoritative opposition to any such fact. 
They sympathise, however, with the ckarvdka philosophers and 
would not trouble to tread beyond the easy path of mere percep¬ 
tion. Few scholars can deny that tho language of the Veda^ is 
not "always straightforward and that the meaning has to be 

1 Keith’s Veda of the Black Yajur School, Vol. II, }.* 411. Agni m 
i>. 320, ibid , we find a note by Prof. Dr. B. Keith worthy u oomhdem 
c on ; with e a golden man is put on that again hoYubs the £"uro with 
I and addresses it with 9 i, footnote G. 

* “W[ -TWT 

(Published by Tukaram, Bombay), p. 53. 

* JVIaedonell and Keith’s “ Vedic Index.” 

4 The Atharva Veda II, ii. 2; iv. 40. 1; viii. 5, 1, 4. 

6 Sama Veda. prap., i, 9, 5; 7, 9. 

a The existence of images in Vedic times has been proved by l)r. 
Bollensen in the cases of a painted image of Rudra (” etc.), 
of Varuna, with a golden coat of mail (f^?^rr§rrf^f 3WT *pst), in the 
distinction drawn between the Maruts and thoir images 

i*) of gods ‘having the form of men ’ He writes, “From 

the common appellation of the gods as diva-naras.we may con¬ 

clude that the Indians did not merely in imagination assign human 
forms to their gods but also represented them in a sensible mannci 

•.Besides the common expression vapus, tanu , rupa [body, ‘and 

form | there is in the oldest language one which, properly denotes 
an image of the gods, viz. ‘ Sandris/ vide and compare Muir Skt 
Pexfe, V, p. 453-54; are Z.D.M.G. X, vii. p. 540, xxii-587, Ludwig 
Naoh rich ten. 
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Ived by means of inference rather than by a philological rule. 
Should this fact be kept in view, the passages that refer to 
images become at once clear and convincing to the most sceptical 
mind. The passages we quote below should be discussed relatively 
so that we may understand by their comparative and co-relative 
implications whether the Vedic Indians were familiar with the use 
of images. 


Such extracts are:— 

Varuna, wearing golden mail, hath clad him in a shining 
robe: His spies are seated about.” 1 “ Of many forms, mighty, 

of tawny colour, he is painted with limbs solid, bright and golden. 
From Rudra the great lord of this world may power never be 
taken away.’ ’ * “ May [the gods] waited upon by the hymn come 

to the seven works of the invoker, and delight the world with the 
holy water. May the numerous doors of human form, bom in 
the sacrifices, come to this sacrifice.’’ 8 “The two kings, that 
never do evil, sit in the highest place [that is] firm [and is] 
supported on a thousand pillars.” 4 

[He bid a small price for a thing of value]. 

I was content, returning, still unpurchased 

He heightened not this insufficient offer 

Simple and clever,both milk out the udders.” 6 

“ 0 caster of the stone I would not sell thee for a mighty 
price. 

Not for a thousand, Thunderer ? nor ten thousand nor a 
hundred.” 

Lord of countless wealth ! 9 

Kaegi gives the following translation :— 

“ Who offers me ten cows for this Indra of mine ? When he 


I Rigveda, I. 25. 13. 

i v . w&z m I! R.V. II. 33. 9. 

Rig-Veda, III, 4.5. The translation from S. P. Pandits’ Vedartha- 
Yalna. 

* Rig-Veda, II, 41. 5. The translation from S. P. Pandit* 
Vedartha-yatna.” 

sfsurercrr f*n*ft*n i 

IV, 24, 9. Cf. also IV. 24. 10. 

9 afnrfw w i 

* n pj c r rar * ran** i VIII. 1. 5. 
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has overcome the enemy he will return him to me. 

recalling. Not even for a high price would I exchange thee, thou 
that art armed with sling-stones; not for thousands, not for 
myriads (of cows), not for a hundred-fold price, thou with hundred¬ 


fold riches.”* 1 


XVIII. 


Places of Pilgrimage .—In a country where nearly three hundred 
and sixty days of the year are spent in religions ceremonies, it 
should be nowise hyperbolie to remark that every locality in India 
has some holy place celebrated for pilgrimage. Tirthas or sacred 
places are crowded with temples and temples are again crowded 
with images. A temple, in India, without an image, is inconceiv¬ 
able. Genetically considered, images were first set up in a place, 
where the cult connected with them was prevalent. Temples, 
great and small, were built in course of time. Then, gradually, 
the place grew into importance as a sacred place for pilgrimage. 
The very names of the places, if analysed and traced, unfold a 
mysterious history associated with iconic cults. Hundreds of 
places in Indian provinces are called after the name of Visnu or 
Narayana, such as, Visnupur,* Visnupada, 8 Visnu-prayaga, 1 * * 4 * Visnu 
KaficJ , 6 Narayanapura/ NaraynaSrama. 7 Similarly, many places 
hav^ been named after Cahra , a symbol of Visnu, viz., Cakra- 

1 “ . . . .is hardly conceivable without an image or some symbol 
of the gods.” Kaegi:— Rig Veda note 79«. Next he adheres to a line 
of fallacious argument so common among some of the modern oriental 
scholars. The following may be illustrative of the kind of illogical 
process employed by them :—Suppose there arises a problem—How- 
old is image-worship in India ? One cites a passage from the Rig-Veda 
and asks his opponent to examine it. The opponent examines it and 
finds that it can not be interpreted without admitting the reference to 
an image contained therein. The opponent, then, tries to ttefend hi< 
position thus, “ Well, the passage cannot be very old though it forms 
a part of the eighth Maxidata of the Rig-Veda because imttge-icorship 
was certainly 'unknown in the Vedic times P Would not the logician* 
with a smile call it an argument in a circle or Pclilio PriucipU. every 
way invalid ? 

Of. wroTJn vst sreavgT: | The Yajur-veda, II *• 

* In Bankura District, Bengal. 

■ In the Upper Punjab. 

4 At the confluence of the Alakananda and the l>nli (Dudh* 

Uang5). 

6 Conjeevaram, in the Madras Presidency. 

W sprrfa * ^TUUT wrewngV i Padma PurSna. see Imp. Gazet¬ 

teer, Index Vol. 

7 i Brahma Pmana. 
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tlrfcha, Cakradharpur ; 1 after Padma, another symbol of Visnu, for 
instance, Padmapur/ 2 Padmavati, etc. 8 

Innumerable place-names are connected by orign with biva 
names, such as, Rudra prayag, Siva-kanci, Ifiana-tlrtha, 4 Vaidya- 
natli (Deoghar, Deo=Deva=Siva commonly), 5 Kedarnath, bom- 
nath,’ Ramefivara. 8 Places named after Brahma are also com¬ 
mon’in India. For instance, Brahmavarta. 8 ' 

Similarly there are places named after Surya and Chandra, 
such as Bhaskara-ksetra (or Arka-ksetraj.^Soma-tlrtha. 1 ' Place- 
names also originated from the names of Skanda (or Ivarttikoya), 
Gane&a, Kama, Indra (or Sakra), Agni (or HutaSana), and so on. 
Such names are respectively-SkandaSrama, 1 * Vainayaka-tirtha, 
Kamarupa (modern Gauhati, Assam), Sakratlrtha (also, Indra- 
prastha, near Delhi), HutaSana tlrt-ha. 18 In like manner, the 
names of Devis or goddesses were used to denominate several holy 
places in India. Thus, we may refer to Kalikfi-§rama, 14 Viraja- 
ksetra, 15 Sri-tlrtha, 19 Gaurl-tirtha, 17 Srinagar, 13 Bhavanipur, 19 and 


1 On the B. N. By. 4 Near Chanda in Nagpur District. 

8 Moreover, there are places known after the names of the incar¬ 
nations. As for example, Matsya-desa (Jaipur), Kurma-sthana 
(Kumaon) Vara ha or Sukarna-Ksetra (Soron, 27 miles N.E. of Etah, 
U P.), Narasingpur (many modern places), Samana-tlrtha (Siddha- 
srama. in District Buxar). Places named after Rama and Krisna are 
extremely numerous in India, such as, Rampur, Ramgarh, Ramnagar, 
etc., also Klshengarh, Vasudevapur, Krlsnanagar, etc. 

4 sparse xfifursf I Brahma Purana. Also Bhuba¬ 

neswar in Orissa is called * Hara-Ksetra.’ 

5 In Santal Parganas, Bihar. 

6 In the Himalayas, a famous place for pilgrimage. 

7 In Guzerat. 

3 In South Madras. 

8 *TOT«r^f ^ l Padma Purana. 

The country between Saraswati and Drisadvati (Manu 

10 xhe modern Kanaraka, 19 miles from Purl in Orissa, 

11 vtumrv ?rerr i Brahma P. 

On the south of Guzerat. 

' ft*? «s«rwfnn i Brahma P. Cf. Karttiyeknpur 

(District Almora). 

18 wmtvFri fkmw 'ffcnir* ^R[ l Ibid. 

14 ^ I Brahma Purana. 

16 Modem Tajpur in Orissa. 16 Puri. 

17 I Padma P. 13 In Kashmir. 

19 The southern part of Calcutta. There is another Bhavanipur 
in Bogra District, whore ancient images may be found in abundance. 
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the fifty-one Pitlias or places, where the relics of the body of Satl, 
the first wife of Siva, had been preserved to make the Tlrthas 
for pilgrims. Besides, the tlrthas named after the Brahmnnic 
deities, there are places, connected with the lives of the various 
incarnations, which grew into importance, attaining a religious 
celebrity. Such places are—Benares, the greatest place for the 
worship" of Siva, Mathura for Visnu as Vasudeva, Ayodhya for 
Visnu as Rama, Kalinga (Konarak) for Surjya, Puskara * 1 * for 
Brahma, Vindhyachala for Durga * and so forth. We give here 
no detailed discussion relating to the identification of the places, 
which is, in some cases, a matter of divergent opinions among 
scholars. 3 

The idea of a Tirtha is not of a late peiiod, of the so-called 
“Pauranic” period, although, of course, in that period, it received 
a striking development at the hands of the divine personalities, 
who actually made many sacred places, and at the hands of the 
pious kings and princes, who enriched the Tlrthas with best sculp¬ 
tures and magnificent buildings. The true origin of the Tirtha is 
to be traced to the Vedic period, as the Vedic books make clear 
reference to Tlrthas or sacred places. For instance, we find, refer¬ 
ence has been made to Tlrthas in the Rig-veda, Atharva-veda, 
Taittarlya Brahmana, Taittirlya-Samhita, ^ Panca-Vimi§a-Brah- 
mana, Sad-Vim§a-Brahmana, Samkhayana-Srauta-sutra and so 
on,—books of undoubted antiquity. 4 


J Near A]mere. It is also killed “ Brahma-Tirtha.” 

1 Durgii is said to have killed Kumbha and Nisuifibha at Vin¬ 

dhyachala. It is in Mirzapur District on the E. I. Ry. Jajpur or 
Parvatiksetra is no less important as a centre of the Sakti cult. 

3 For the geography and identification of ancient place-name*, 
see, The Geographical Dictionary by Nundo Lai Dey; English-Sanskrit 
Dictionary by A. Barooah; Marliandeya Purana, edited by Mr. Pargitei. 
The subject is yet wanting in full treatment. 

‘ R.V. I, 46, 8, VIII, 61, 7; ftlwkPn W A.V. 

XVIII, 4, 7 ; W v'g fr®f T. Br. II, 1, 8, 3 ; fl? wfii r I’s. VI, 

1,1,2; Paficav. Br. 9, 4; Sadviiii Bra. 3, 1; Stimkliy. 

6, 14, 2. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The brahmanic images 


- 1 ® deities worshipped by the orthodox community 
Sources of the repre- of Hinduism have derived their growth 
de?t£s 0ns ° f orthodox f rom the development of the Pauranic 
, # and the Tantrik literatures, and their 

becoming as distinct entities from the Yedic literature 
v nidi embodies the origin of both the Pauranic and Tan¬ 
trik elements of thought. Nothing can be said with 
much definiteness, but it can hardly be denied that the 
Uupta period of Indian History marks a developed stage 
o or iocIox Puranas and Tantras and the same epoch also 
furnishes us with examples of an equal development in art, 
Pauranic and Tantrik in character. The works of the 
artists who sculptured for the Brahmanical temples bear 
le veritable stamp of the iconographical conceptions 
largely to be found in the Puranas and Tantras. The 
examples of ancient sculpture so far discovered, relating to 
orthodox Hinduism, range in date from the Mauryan times 
to the end of the Pala reigns . 1 The divinities to whom 
lm ? m tance anc * san °tity have been attached in the Puranas 
and J antras were represented in sculpture, and they vary in 
types and artistic details . 2 The Hindu Trimurti .or Trinity 


The \aksha statues of Kubera, Manibhadra, etc., yet discovered 
are proved to be of the Mauryan period. The goddess Sr! or Gaja 
nakshml represented on theSahchl Toranas belongs to the pre-Kushan 
period. The image of the sun-god belonging to the Kushau period 
las beenjpreserved in the Mathura Museum. An earlier representa- 
1011 1 ri^ r ^ Ta i na y seen on the Aaoka railing of BodhGaya. 

rhe Bramanic gods and goddesses have been regarded as form- 
nig a Pantheon or a family of gods known in Sanskrit as Dem-Pari- 
vara, rhe relation, which the individual gods bear to each other, may 
o determined from their membership to that family. Amongst the 
gods, V i.snu. Siva and Brahma occupy the most prominent positions. 

J tie Ashta dikpalas as such are only subordinate deities more or less 
attached to the three main gods. The main deities, again, have their 
sepaiate families which consist of a number of gods and goddesses. 

iU'. Yisnus wives were Laksml and Sarasvatl and Pradumnya or 
s.ama was his son. Siva and Parvati have Karttikeya and Gane-a 
as their sons. Brahmft’s wives were SSvitrl and Gftyatri. The aun- 
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has several iconographical representations. The Trinity 
dispersed, i.e. Brahma, Visnu, Siva, have different types for 
each in sculpture. The nine planets always found in a 
group have not been separately represented in large figures 
except the Moon and the Sun which have several bold images 
with some differences in type and style. Some of the 
Dasa-Dik-palas or Guardians of the ten quarters, such as 
Kubera, Varuna, Agni and India, have been notably repre¬ 
sented in sculpture. Ganesa, Mahasena or Kartikeya 
belonging to Siva’s family and Kamadeva, the God of love, 
have their characteristic representations. Among the Devls, 
whose conceptions and worship form the main theme of the 
Tantras, the principal ones, of whom images have been 
common, are the Matrikas, Kali, Tara, Chamunda, Siva- 
dutl, Varahi, Chandl, Gauri, Mahisa-Mardim, Sarva-Manga- 
la, Manasa, Katyayani. Besides these strictly Tantrik 
goddesses the female deities of whom we have iconogra¬ 
phical representations of importance are Sri, Gangs, 
Yamuna and Saras'vat I or Vagl&vari. Prominence and 
distinction have been attached to the worship as well as 
the representations of these divinities by the various 
Sampradayas or sects tolerant to each other but devoted 
more particularly to their individual lines of religious 
thought and performances. Thus the Vaisnavas, Saivites, 
Sauras, Ganapatyas, and Saktas had their favourite deities 
variably sculptured for worship and adoration. 

We have literary evidence to show that it was the 
religious injunction of the Hindus that 
bjStlS particular deities were to be worshipped 
by particular sections of the whole 
community . 1 Thus Visnu was the god of the kings, and 
so was Tndra; * Agni, Surya, Brahma and Siva were the 
gods to be particularly worshipped by the Brahmanas. 


god has. likewise, a distinct famil} r to which belong Revanta, A run a 
and others. The planets have as their presiding deities, Siva, Visnu, 
Brahma and others. Each god or goddess had different forms assumed 
by them on different occasions. And all this led to a great variety of 
representations in sculptural art. 

1 *n wfwra r 3^ *t f* mir* tw i 
ftptr n Kurma Pur&na. 

* '^rurT ^ I 

i Ibidem. 
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Again, Visnu was the god among the Devas and Rudra 
among the Brahmanas. Tlie moon or Soma was the 
deity of the Yakshas as well as the Gandharvas. The 
object of worship among the Vidyadharas was Sarasvati 
and among the Sadliyas was the god Hari. Parvati was 
the goddess to be worshipped by the Kinnaras. Brahma 
was to be worshipped by the Rsis and so was Mahadeva. 
The sun, Visnu and Uma were to be adored b t y the Manus. 
Brahma was the god of the Brahmachdrins. Ambika was 
the deity among the Vaikhanasas or those who observe 
Vanaprasthdsrama, and so was Siva among the Yatis or 
Sannydsins . Gauesa was to be adored as god by the Kus- 
mdndas or a community of Ganas. Brahma was the god 
of all and all the gods were deities of the householders. 1 

All these facts are important as determining the icono¬ 
graphical types of representations of 
particular gods. Thus it is natural to 
expect that the god of the kings ought 
to partake of the nature of the king in features and dress. 
All the images of Visnu, of whatever variety they may be, 
strikingly satisfy this condition. We shall work out these 
points in detail while dealing with particular deities in 
reference to their ancient dated images. Historically, the 
fact is worthy of note that as the development of various 
cults was dependent upon the royal patronage, a great 
many images themselves were made to be installed by 
kings or their chief officers. These images evidently shadow 
the mental tendencies of the kings. In most cases, we 
find, the Visnu images were invariably set up under the 
direct royal commands. The Gupta emperors, the P5la 
kings were all worshippers of Visnu. The rulers of Mat¬ 
hura; were also devoted to the faith of Visnu. The reign¬ 
ing princes of Orissa, too, paid their reverence to the God 
Visnu. Hence the significant fact that Mathura, Magadha, 
Gaud a and Orissa were the centres for the sculpture of 


1 rng wd I gynftqiq i Ibid . 

Of.— 'The majority of high caste Hindus in N. India worship all 
the gods of the Hiudu pantheon, each man, according to 
his fancy, paying special respect to Siva* a to one ol his 
consorts, or to Visnu in one or other of his many incarna¬ 
tions/ Imp. (biz., Vol. I,p. 430. A ourloucoincidence, 
indeed 1 
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Visnu is after all explainable. Similarly, the fact that 
Kasi or Benares and the Deccan became the centres of 
Siva and Rudra cultus and their images, can also be 
explained in view of the above-mentioned evidences. We 
s1ib. 11 now observe “the generB-1 cbBrBctieiistics of the godo 
and o-oddesses of these different sects and those of their 
sculptural representations, noting the relation which some 
deities bear to others and the differences of forms present 
in the representation of a particular god and his family. 

Trimurti or Trinity—We may refer to important 
examples of Trinity, 1 (I) the Trimurti image in the Pesha¬ 
war Museum and (II) the four headed lingam in the Indian 
Museum. The former has three heads representing Brah¬ 
ma^ Visnu and Siva with their typical emblems and is an 
ancient work belonging to the 3rd century A.D. The 
latter has four faces representing Visnu, Brahma, Surya 
and Siva. It has been suggested by a scholar* that this 
blending of the four principal gods of the Hindu pantheon 
is a sort of compromise of the sectarian beliefs of the 
people. Another suggestion informs us that “ this concep¬ 
tion of the Hindu triad does not seem to have come into 
vogue until the advent of the Pauranic period, for in the 
time of Yaska, the deities who were generally grouped 
together as the triad are not Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but 
Agni, Vayu or Indra and SOrya.” 8 Both these suggestions 
cannot be accepted without some necessary modifications. 
The idea of Trinity, in our opinion, is as ancient as the 
time of the Vedas' The Vedic triad Agni, Vayu or Indra 
and Sflrya, in fact, takes the place of Brahma, Siva and 
Visa (as Surya), the last being met with in the Trinity sculp- 
ture of the Indian Museum. It is possible to establish the 
following equation on the evidence of the similar forms: — 
Agni—Brahma. 1 
Vayu—Siva (Rudra). 

Surya—Visnu. 

* Tl'o Archeological Annual, 1913-14, plate LXXlf, a. b, o, d, e. 
Read the article by Mr Natesh Avar contributed to the same 
Cl “ Trimurtis in Ttundelkhanda ”—Ind. Ant., May, 1918. 

* Pandit Beuode Bihari Vidyavinode of the Indian Museum. 

; Mr. Natesh Avar, lbul. ., 

» Agni and Brahma uro described as being of red colour and hold¬ 
ing a Ktutuuidulu. See Matsy P. Chaps. 232-235. 
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The allegorical meaning of the Trimurti has been in 
many cases only touched but not clearly worked out. 1 
The three gods, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, who form the 
triad, represent in fact one Murti taking three forms in the 
act of creating, preserving and destroying. 2 Similarly, 
these forms also refer to three fundamental stages of life, 
childhood, youth and old age. The idea of the Trimurti 
sculpture must have been drawn from the three main periods 
of the Aryan life—namely, those of the Brahmacharl, 
Grhastha and Sannyasl or Yati. This seems to be the 
psychological basis of the idea of the TrimQrti representa¬ 
tion. Brahma’s features are exactly those of a Brahma¬ 
charl. He holds a Kamandalu, puts on K as ay a cloth, 
carries the Vedas, all of which are requisites of a young 
Brahmacharl. The appearance of the Visnu image is the 
ideal representation of a householder, enjoying, working 
and flourishing in the world. His dress, ornaments, 
attendants all speak of his life of the world. Thus he has 
been the ideal god to be worshipped by the kings. The 
image of Siva, in like manner, represents the life of an 
Indian Sannyasl. He wears like the Hindu ascetic, tiger’s 
skin, bears a trident, has Jot a or clotted hair—the true 
sign of old age and indifference. Like a Yogi he is half 
naked and devoted to spiritual contemplation. Metaphy¬ 
sically, the triad represents the three great principles of the 
universe, namely, Rajas, Sattva, and Tamos —activity, intel¬ 
ligence and inertia. Further, the three main divisions of 
the day, namely, morning, noon and evening have been 
symbolised by Brahma, Visnu and Siva.* Mythologically, 
Brahma created the world, “the golden egg.” Visuu pre¬ 
served the creation throughout by maintaining the life 


Vayu is young in appearance, so is Rudra to be represented as of 
16 years of age. A deer is a symbol of both. Ibid. 

1 Mr. Havell in his “ Ideals of Indian Art/* p. 68, interprets the 
allegory as “ the apparent movement of the sun round the earth of 
which the Cosmic cross waB the symbol in the ancient Aryan world. 
The four points of the cross indicated the position of the Sun at mid¬ 
night, sunrise, noon and at sunset respectively.” It is all confusing in 
the extreme! 

* *TT I 

Quoted by Ganges a in his -Sab datatlua c h i ?i tdma n i . 

8 This seems to be the physical explanation of the Trimurti. 
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principle and by removing the destructive elements in his 
various incarnations. Pralaya or dissolution of the world 
was brought about by Siva or Rudra who danced wildly 
in his Nataraja Murti. 

Ananta-Sayi Narayaija— It is a composite im¬ 
age. In it, Visnu is sleeping on the coils of the snake 

Ananta or Sesa whose seven hooded heads form a canopy 
over him. According to Murii-Laics ana 1 he should be at¬ 
tended by Laksrnl at whose lap should be one of his legs. 
One of his hands must rest on his left thigh, another should 
support his head. On the lotus springing from his navel 
will be seated Pitamaha. Attached to the lotus stalk should 
be two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha. The discus, club, 
conch, etc., should be placed beside him. We have some 
best examples of the sculpture representing this figure dis¬ 
covered at different places. 2 With differences in details, 
they all agree with the description above quoted. 

This figure like others admits of three explanations. 

1 See Hemadri, Vratakhanda, p. 122 (Bibliotheca Indica), called 
“ Jala^ayl-Narayana ” 

w- it 

rT*TT Ml i I 

3uw|y^^rw% writer fffflTHV I 

Padma P. quoted in &rltattwanidhi, p. 46. 
Also cf. etc.—Merutantra. 

* The panel from the south facade of a temple at Deogarh, Jhansi 
district, shows the Ananta-Sayi Visnu. Cf. the picture in V. A. Smith’s 
“ A history of fine art in India and Ceylon. A statue of the same 
figure of colossal size, being 12 feet long, has been described in Cun¬ 
ningham's Arch. Sur. Reports, Vol. X, p. 52. Another example of 
the same figure was referred to by Cunningham, ibid., p 107. See also 
ibid., Vol. XXI., p. 41, for a colossal figure of Visnu on Ananta. There 
is a terra cotta representation of the same image discovered by Cun¬ 
ningham in Bhitargaom in Cawnpore district. According to him it 
belongs to the 7th century A.B. Ibid., XXI., 40—46. Some images of 
thin figure can he seen in the courtyard of the Visnu Pada temple ut 
Aliya. Of. also Fig. A. 12, Nagpur Museum. 
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One refers to the Adliyatmika or metaphysical, another to 
Adhibhautika or physical, and the other to Adhidaii'ikct or 
mythological worlds. According to the first, the Ananta 
Sayya group represents the creation, Ananta , or Sesa being 
Primary Nature, * 1 Visnu being intelligence and Brahma 
standing for Purusa or Jlva. In the language of the 
Samkhva philosophy Ananta is Prakrti , Visnu is Mahattatva 
and Brahma is Ahamkdra . At first, there was eternal 
Space full of darkness (Tamomayi) from which sprang up 
intelligence or light (Chinmaya) whence was born the world 
including man. Physically the creation may be explained 
as the gradual evolution, from Proto-atomic Matter, ol the 
sun, which has in its turn created the Solar system. Now 
this Proto-atomic Matter is represented by Ananta, the Sun 
by Visnu and the world by the Padma including Brahma. 

Mythologically, Narayana 2 residing in water is said to 
have slept on the serpent Ananta in the Primordial time. 
Prom his navel came forth a large lotus—the earth with 
its seven islands, forests and seas. In the midst of its 
petals was born Brahma. 3 The meaning and purpose of 
his.emblems are clearly given in the Varaha Purana. The 
conch was meant for the destruction of Avidya or illusive 
knowledge, the sword was for the killing of ignorance. The 
discus was the symbol of the circle of Time. The club 
was for the destruction of an impious king. It is also 
stated in the Puranas that just after creation, Brahma 

i fasjpK and WTOnf are all synonyms. See Amarakosa, 

Sargavarga. Visnupada means the place of Visnu, i.e. the sky, which 
is called the hair of Siva in the compound, Vtjomalcetia. The sky or 
is one of the eight forms of Siva, who is Astamurti. 

“ The remarkable Hindu conception of Visnu reclining on besa. 
the one-thousand headed snake representing eternity, finds a striking 
parallel in the Mithraic image of Kronos, infinite time, a winged figure 
encircled by the coils of a great snake.” 

The Crown of Hinduism, pp. 303—312. 

1 The word Narayana has been explained as : 

“ 8Kl«ilc|rfar <P3TTf*r I 

*br wpow «pr-1” Mahabh. 
wnfr ^ i 

wtum- I Manu. 

Tho Varg.lia Purana, l also .V&mana, p. 42. 

Adhyaya of. Matsya, p. 2nd Adhyaya. 
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was threatened by an attack of two demons, Madhu and 
Kaitaba, but was rescued by Visnu who destroyed them 
and thus received the name of Madhu-Sudana. Visnu’s 
function was to preserve order and stability by removing 
the cause of disturbance. Visnu in his incarnations on 
earth saved the world from time to time by killing various 
demons, and the demon Madhu seems to be the first one 
destroyed by him in his primeval form. The fact that all 
the creation proceeded from Visnu, in meditation, lying 
on the sea is also indicated in the Mahabharata. 1 

Visnu in general. —We have records and images 
of two types of Visnu without any qualification. One type 
represents him as having four faces -one of mild and 
beautiful form, another of Kajrila with clotted hair and 
moustaches," the third one of a b6ar, and the fourth of a 
man-lion. He has the usual emblems of Visnu in his 
hands. I discovered a figure of Visnu of this description 
at Benares and published its account with two illustra¬ 
tions/ The figure stands unique of its type among the 
entire range of Visnu images discovered in India. The 
description exactly corresponds to that of Visnu given 
in the J7 i§nu Dharmottara quoted by Hemadri in his 
Chatiirvarga-Chintamani / The second type of Visnu is a 
one-headed smiling figure with either two or four arms. 
In the case of four arms according to Varahamihira, the 

right ones should hold a club and the posture of Sftnti 
and the left ones a conch and a discus. The two armed 

figure should have a conch and the posture of Santi. In 

1 TOT ^TT'- 

q wrer«r fam- 1 M.Bh. 13, 312. 

wrW ^ l.. 

rwr! I Hemadri. 

8 See Modern Review, 1919, June. Just on my discovery, I pub¬ 
lished the description without any correct identification. Now 1 am 
sure of th ' identification of this figure with the figure of Visnu. 

* faotfr. i_ 

*pwrf5T ^rf<. 

Q fi ^rTTnr^fnfw i 


Hemadri. 
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either case, there should be the symbol of Srivatsa on 
the chest and the Mitre called Kirita on the head. 1 The 
Srivatsa symbol, the discus and the conch form then the 
sure cognizances of Visnu. 

In the figures of Visnu, as described above, the lotus 4 
and the attendant figures are absent. The addition of too 
many attendant figures seems to me of a later date. ' The 
simple two-handed Visnu image has been called LoJcapalu 
Visnu in the Visnu-Dharmottara .* 

Visnu as Vasudeva —Narayana is the eternal and 
primeval form of Visnu whose one form, the human form, 
is known as Vasudeva. 6 Although in form he is human but 
in essence he is divine and this nature has been to some 
extent expressed in sculpture in his having four arms and 
being attended by the gods Isa, Brahma and others. The 
characteristics of Vasudeva are briefly these: he has 
four arms; on the right side the upper arm holds a disc, 
the lower one a lotus; on the left side, the upper hand 
bears a conch, the lower one a club. 6 He is attended by 


1 I 

. I 

. . . . • • I 

^ ^ ii Brhat Sariihita Adhyava 58 

(Vizianagram Series.) 

4 Pandit Venode Bihari Vidyavinode considers the addition of 
Padrna to the attributes of Visnu as of comparatively late period. See 
his p. 30. Cunningham’s Numismatic Chronicle, 1S93, 

p. 126. Vol. X contains a figure of Visnu without Padma and attendants. 

b The case of Garuda, the Divine Bird, is exceptional. He like a 
lotus forms the seat of Visnu. See Agni. P., Chap. 306. 

4 ug: I quoted iu Hemadri, pp. 110-111. 

6 3frir wunr 

j M. Bh. f . 2785. 

6 g mm ^ i 

srh ii Agni P. Adhyaya 44. 

There is no hard-and-fast rule for these positions of emblems. 
The representation of these positions is practically optional 
OTJRTTK g 

II Matsva P., Adhy. 232-235. 
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his two wives, sometimes called Ruhmini and Satydbhama 1 
sometimes called Sri and Pusti 2 and at other times called 
Sri, Saraswatr* or Indira and Vasnmatl. 4 He wears a high 
mitre called Kirlta and a long garland called Vanamala 
reaching down to his knees. He has other attendants, 
such as Isa and Brahma by his sides, the earth goddess 
Prithivl below his feet and Garuda and other worshippers. 
The personified Gada devl and CaJcra deva are also his 
followers. These attendants are more or less present in all 
the sculptural representations of Vasudeva. They, how¬ 
ever, vary with variant descriptions of the Puranas and 
other books. 6 Vasudeva images may be seen in almost all 
the museums of Northern India, viz. at Mathura, Nagpur, 
Calcutta, Rajshahi and Rangpur. At the last named three 
places, they are many in number and at the last two, they 
form the principal and major portion of the collection. 
The finest specimens of Vasudeva image with most details 
are these three: I. A Benares image of Visnu; 6 II. A 
Gorakhpur image ; 1 III. An image at Nagpore. 8 A seated 
image of Vasudeva may be seen at Garhwa. This type is 
undoubtedly rare. 

Metaphysically, Vasudeva represents the unqualified, 
intelligent being. 1 ' The word Vasudeva has been meta¬ 
physically interpreted as an all pervading being in the 




; | Gautamiya Tantra. 

2 I Agni P. Adhya 44. 

3 Kalika Purana, Adhyaya 82. 

4 $arada tilaka. 

6 suifsrV ftra? *r^r*frs1% I Agni P. Adhy. 49. 

Also, ifit |. . . . 

g i.... 

’Vim ^Rfi^nr ii 

quoted in Hemadri, Vratakh, Adhv. I. 

8 Discovered by me—at 6amkhadh$ra at Benares, see my 
Benares Iconographical Notes.” in U.P. Historical Soc. Journal. 

7 Arch : Annual, 19. 

8 Fig. A. 7. “ Descriptive list of exhibits in the Arch: Section, 
Nagpur Museum, pp. 3*4. 

v V**TT WTcnfr fr«TTWT I 

apruftar II Kurma P. Adhyaya 48 
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Vi§nu Pur alia} The emblems held by the figure of 
Vasudeva are symbolic of his transcendental nature. The 
discus represents the eternal circle of time, the circular 
paths of the planets, the cycle of existence, anything 
that has a circular existence. The conch is the symbol 
of sound which is the attribute of Akasa, the 

abode of Visnu.* The lotus is the type of his created 
power. The club is symbolic of the power to destroy the 
enemies of the world. In sculpture, he is represented as 
the Supreme God to whom all other deities including 
Brahma and Isa are only subordinates. His image is 
attractively beautiful, majestic and placid. In mythology, 
he is found to be the son of Vasudeva or in other words 
Krisna of the Mahabharata. 8 He used to bear the 
weapons conch, disc, club and lotus usual to Visnu. He 
has been regarded as the perfect Avatar or incarnation of 
Visnu. Krisna’s two wives, RukminJ and Satyabhama, are 
typical of LaksmI and Saraswati. Historically, the repre¬ 
sentation of Vasudeva figure has been derived from the 
description of Krisna and his family. The antiquity of 
the word Vasudeva has been attested by many evidences. 4 

Other types of the Visnu image. —Principally 
four kinds of Visnu image are known—Vasudeva, Samkar- 
sana, Pradumnya and Aniruddha. Of these Vasudeva 
image is the earliest. 6 Besides this, the other three images 
have very little in common with the figure of Vasudeva 
and they may be evidently regarded as separate figures. 
Saihkarsana will be of white colour and will hold a staff 
and a plough. 6 Samkarsana is a synonym of Baladova 7 

1 VfT | 

rUT-- u fHf$ ; Tjfoqsrtf II —Visnu P. Amsa 1, Adhy. 2. 

Cf. also WTTrT 


.I Mahabk. 5, 2562. 

Padma P. Uttarakhanda Adhyftya 60* 




I 


8 <*^4*9 I 

4 Hasting’s Ency. of religion and Ethics, Vol. 7, sec “ Incarnation. 
Also read Journ. Aineri. Ori. Soc. 7, 4. 





’Slr'hm R Agni. P. Adhvaya 48. 

6 Heraadri, Vratakhanda. Of. the Laksana of Baladova 

7 Amarakosa op. cit. and Vr. Sana Adhy ay 58. 
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or Balarama and in description they are identical in form. 
He is regarded as the eighth incarnation of Visnu. Prady- 
uinna is described as holding a bow and an arrow in his 
hands. 1 In name and description he seems to be the same 
as Kama or Cupid. Anirudha is described as having a 
sword and a shield in his hands. 2 His form is that of a 
typical prince. According to the Puranas all these three 
belonged to the family of Vasudeva or Krisna, Balarama 
being his step-brother, Pradumnya his son, and Aniruddha 
his grandson. Metaphysically, Balarama represents the 
destructive power or Kola and means Sesa , the serpent. 
In sculpture, he is flanked by a serpent having an out¬ 
spread hood over his head.* Pradyumna or Kama (mean¬ 
ing ‘desire') represents the Sattva Guna or illumination 
and embodies the preservative energy to protect the world. 
Aniruddha’s form is called Brahm! and is full of Rajo Guna 
or activity. 4 

Among other images of Visnu, the Trailokya Mohana 
figure is distinguished by its having eight hands and at 
the same time, its being attended by Laksml and Saras- 
watl, 6 the Harisamkara figure is distinguished by its having 
four faces and twenty hands, another characteristic is that 
it is represented as lying on water like the Ananta-Sayl 
image. The image of Laksml Narayana Visnu is note¬ 
worthy. The figure of Laksmi is on the left of Narayana. 
Her right hand is laid round the neck of her husband and 

* Agni. P. Adhyay 49, Hem&dri. 

WSTTfWT I Brhat Sam 58 Adhyaya, 40 Sloka. 

* Hem&dri, also Agni P. Adhv. 49. 

8 Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, 
Fig. T> 80, p. 102. 

* f^Nr yi qw rep 'SnroffrffT 

fwsafirifaT i 

I . 

rvjrtt . Kurma P. Adhyay 48. 

6 Agni P. Chap. 49. A twelve-armed figure of Visnu was des¬ 
cribed b.v Cunningham in his Arch. »Sur. Reports. Vol. XXI, p. 8. 
This is a near approach to the description of Trailokya Mohona. Of. 
Fig. Gel. 1, Indian Museum, Anderson’s Catalogue, Part II, p 254. 
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the left one will hold a lotus. The left hand of Narayana 
will embrace the waist of Laksmi. The^bird Garuda, the 
personified Samkha and Cakra , Brahma, Siva and a Clnwri- 
bearing woman form his attendants. 1 This figure represents 
the ideal conjugal love; Laksmi is Beauty and Visnu is 
Intelligence. The image shows the union of both. Images 
of Laksmi Narayana (simply called “ Visnu”) may be found 
in many museums of North India.' 2 

The incarnations of Visnu —Usually the incar¬ 
nations of Visnu are as follows:— 

(1) Matsva (fish); (2) Kurma (tortoise), (3) Varaha 
(boar), (4) Nrisinha (man-lion), (5) Vamana (dwarf), (6) 
Parasurama, (7) Rama, (8) Balarama, (9) Buddha, (10) 
Kalkin. According to the Bhagavata Purana, the number 
of incarnation is 22 ? The eighth incarnation has two 
variants—Balarama and Krishna. The Visnu-Dhmmottam 
gives the description of Hamsa, Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, 
Narasingha, Vamana, Trivikrama, Parasurama, Krisna 
Balabhadra, Buddha and Kalki presumably as incarna¬ 
tions. Hamsa is an addition and Krishna is an alterna¬ 
tive of Balarama 8 . The Agni P. describes particularly 
Narsiriiha and Varaha. Detailed descriptions of Mahava- 
raha, Narasinha, Trivikrama, Matsya and Kurma may be 
found in the Matsya Purana. 4 The first four incarnations 
are therianthropic in form. The first one is like that of a 
$ringi fish. 6 He is sometimes described as having the 
upper portion like that of Visnu with the usual attributes 
and the lower one like that of a fish. 0 In sculpture he is 
represented as a fish with some men behind it. 1 The figure 


f^rfrnirrT WW\' I) Hemadri-Vrata. 

2 Figs. No. A. 4, A. ft . A. 10, of the Nagpur Museum. Also Figs. 
No. 4012, 4149 of the Indian Museum : See supplementary Catalogue 
of the same by T. Bloch, Ph. D., p 82. 

8 Hemadri (Bibliotheca Tndica), Vol. II, Part 1, pp. 115-120. 

* The Matsya P. Chaps. 231-235. 

6 | Hemadri. 

8 *rwh i n ig f ft : eto., Meru Tantra, 20th Prakmm. 

1 See the photographs of the figures of tho incarnations at Gfirhwa, 
Journ. of the U.P. Hist. Society, Vol. I, Part I, Pi. IV. 





of Kurma incarnation is like a tortoise, and in sculpture it 
is followed by some human figures churning a rod, prob¬ 
ably representing the Mandara mountain, on its back. 1 
The Varaha image is described as having the whole body 
like that of Visnu, only the head being that of a boar. 
The earth represented as a maiden sits on his left elbow. 
His right hand is placed on his buttock. One of his legs is 
placed upon the head of a Naga king and another on a 
tortoise.' This description fully agrees with those of the 
boar image at Garhwa and in the Indian Museum." There 
is a record of another type of Varaha image in which he 
is represented as killing the demon Hiranyaksa with his 
disc. 4 The late Babu Purna Chandra Mukerjee described 
a Varaha figure of this description found at Aksad in East 
Bihar. 6 A distinction is to be made between a Varaha 
image and a Nr Varaha image. The former is a simple figure 
of a boar with a tusk raising a patch of earth, the latter is of 
the above-mentioned description. The examples of the 
former may be met with in Central India generally. 6 The 
Narasinha image is described as being in human shape, with 
four or eight hands and the face of a lion. He should be 
represented as disembowelling the demon Hiranyaka^ipu 


I have a photograph of the fish incarnation of which I discovered 
the image at Benares. 

1 Ibid ' 

tffcTTT TO 

^iTtrfr ttwt i Matsva P. 

Cf. wrong ..vfm m vtrr i 

’srt TO ^rrm I! Hernadri. 

8 Bloch’s supplementary Catalogue, tigs. 3898,899, pp. 83-81:; c/. 
Plate XXXVIII and XXXIX, Hindu, Iconography, Vol. I, Part I. 


4 fti 

—Visnudharmottara quoted by Hemadri. 
6 Pravftsl, 2nd year, 6th issue. 

' The colossal figure of boar at Eran. A garland composed of human 
figure sculptured on a band round its neck. V ide Cunningham s 
Arch. Surv, R., Vol. VII, p. 89. Another figure is doNcribed in p. 89, 
ibid., Vol. 9, p. 0. 
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with his nails. 1 * The images of Narasinha so far discovered 
fulfil these conditions/ 7 The fifth incarnation refers to two 
images of Vain ana (Dwarf) and Trivikrama (literally, one 
having three strides). The former is described as a corpu¬ 
lent man with a staff in his hand. 3 The latter should be 
represented as holding a noose with staff, conch, disc and 
a mace. 4 * A sculpture representing these two figures is 
preserved in the Indian Museum. To the left part of the 
slab is the scene of Bali giving to the Dwarf land measur¬ 
ing three steps. The main figure is that of Trivikrama 
with one foot reaching up to the Brahma-Loka and another 
placed on the earth. 6 Apart from the separate figures of 
Varaha and Narasinha there are some images of Visiiu 
with three heads, the side ones being those of a boar and 
lion. 6 Of the remaining incarnations, the tenth or the last 
one deserves a special mention. Kalla’s image should be 
represented as riding a horse with an uplifted sword in his 
hand. 7 His figure must be distinguished from that of 
Revanta, son of the Sun, whose figure resembles the former 
in appearance except that it is followed by dogs, musicians 
and other attendants. 8 I have discovered one image of 
Kalki without any dog at Benares. 

The philosophical idea of incarnation is contained in 


1 l Matsya P. 

Also, f^TiufT i 

i Hemadri. 

a Bloch’s Supplementary Catalogue, Fig. 3901, p. S4. Garhwa 
image. Op. Cit. Vide Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. R., Vol. IX, p. 6. Cf. 
Plate XLIV, Hindu Icono., Vol. I, Part I. 

8 .. Hemadri. 

4 3y4Mi*i*rr.‘ Ibid. 

Also rnrr ^ i Matsya P. 

6 Vide Bloch's S. Catalogue, Fig 3S97, p. 84. Cf- Fig. P. 39, 
Mathura Museum. Catalogue Cf. Plate XLVJII, Hindu Icono Vol. I, 
Part I. 

0 Catalogue of the Mathura Museum and Fig. 1). 28, p. 100. Cf. 

( aralngua of the Bhuri Singh Museum nt Chambu, Fig. A. 9. 3. 

7 Hemiidri. 

8 This point was first noticed by Pandit Venode Bohari Bidya 
Binodu. Cf. Revanfeas image, No. 5021, 3777 Cabinet 17, Indian 
^Museum. 
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the oft-quoted verse from Gita “ ff tfSto wrPr ,r 

etc. By Avatara is meant the descent of a deity, but espe¬ 
cially of Visnu undertaken reasonably enough for preserv¬ 
ing the world when in pressing emergencies.” 1 The first 
four incarnations are cosmogonic in character. In the be¬ 
ginning of the world, there was nothing but water.* Na¬ 
turally, fish was the first, the representative creature being 
an aquatic animal. After water, hills came out in the course 
of creation. The hilly land is called Kurma Sthana. Tor¬ 
toise being an amphibious animal represents the stage when 
there was^much water and less elevated land. The churn¬ 
ing of the sea is the allegorical representation of the forma¬ 
tion of land out of the ocean. The moon is now proved 
bv Astronomy to have originated from the Pacific Ocean. 
There were some hills at that time, say the Vindhya, etc., 
yet of course there was no land. The recovery of land from 
the waters is represented by the Boar incarnation. The 
place called Baghera is held to be the actual scene of the 
Varaha Avatara/ It may be that that land was first re¬ 
covered from the sea by a natural phenomenon, say by an 
earthquake. The next stage in the evolution of the world 
is represented by Narasimha, a semi-bestial creature. In 
this way, the incarnations may be explained as the re¬ 
presentative beings of the world in evolution. The my¬ 
thological account of these may be found in all the Puranas, 
some of which are named after them/ 

From the comparative point of view', the representa¬ 
tions of the fish Avatara of Visnu are practically identical 
with divine forms found in Assyria and with all we know 
about Dagon, the Philistine God/ The man-lion of Assyria 
and Kronos are exceedingly like Narasingha. The sculp¬ 
tured boar-man incarnation of Visnu is very like an Egyptian 
deity. 6 

1 Monier Williams, * Hinduism,'* p. 103. 

* ^ vw qqw r jV. Mann, Chap, I. 

J The place is full of wild boars who are held as sacred animals 
atul arc protected beasts. See Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. R., VoL VI, 
p. 136. 

* Powson’s class. Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, pp. 3C-38. Of. 
in this connection that '»no of the earliest symbols of the Savians, the 
hah was derived from an acrostic of the Ok word 

* The Crown of Hinduism, pp. 303-312. 
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Images of the Sun-god Surya —Two types of 
the Sun image are described in the Sanskrit books; in (i) he 
is seated on a lotus, has two hands holding lotuses, moving 
in a car drawn by seven horses; 1 and in (ii) he has either 
four or two hands holding lotuses, moving in a car drawn 
by seven horses. The charioteer, the legless Aruna is driv¬ 
ing the horses. He is attended by two male figures and two 
female figures. Their names differ according to different 
Sanskrit books. The two female figures are his queens. 
On his right, side is Niksubha also called Chaya and on 
his left side is Rajnl, also called Prabha or Suvarcasa. In 
front of these are the male figures. The one on the right 
is called Pingala or Kundi holding either swords or writing 
materials and the one on the left is called Danda holding 

a Sfda (staff). The figure of the Sun wears an armour. 
There is a corpulent figure of Surya belonging to the 
Kushan period in the Muttra Museum. Its number is D 46. 
It is seated squatting on a chariot drawn by four horses. 
Except the number of horses, this figure answers the descrip¬ 
tion of the seated type of the Sun, viz., that given above. 
The sun statue discovered at Konarak, the sculptures of 
the Sun No. 3927, 5820, 3925, in the Indian Museum, and the 
colossal Sun statue at Garliwa more or less follow the lines 
of the description given about the standing type. 4 An- 


1 I 

fsujsrw II Visnu Dharm. 

wsrrar wncfti i 

vwt wwnr i 

f tot c wtf&rr i 

#5fT | ? 

qTT. 

Vi 9 vakarma £ilpa MS., pp. 306*31«. quoted in Mayurbhanja 
Archaeological Survey, p. XVI. 

Cf. i.... 

^ f^^RTT | Agni P. 

Cf. also urnf i 

... .rrift w w *r?rr ^ w i Matsya V. 

i Arch. Annual Report (1903-04), p. 438, Plate XXII, Bloch.’s Sup* 
2 
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other type of the Sun image is to be found in the Snrada- 
tilaka According to this, the image of the Sun should 
be represented as having four heads and eight hands. .No 
such statue is known to have been discovered as yet. 

Iconographically, the representation of the Sun closely 
resembles that of Vasudeva in general appearance and m 
many details. It is noteworthy also that the Sun is one 
of the forms of Visnu, and probably the image of Surya is 
his Bajast murti * or form of activity. The moving car, 
the military dress including the boots, the shooting rays, 
ail indicate a great spirit of animation. I propose the 
following points of similarity between the images of Vasu- 
deva and Surya:— 

gun ; Visnu (Vasudeva): 

Prabha . • Saraswati or Satyabhama. 


Chaya 
Kundi 
Dan da 
Four hands 
Lotus-seat 


LaksmI or Rukminl. 
Brahma. 

Isa. 

Four hands. 
Lotus-seat. 


Another point to be noted is that the seven horses here 
represent physically the seven rays of the Sun : “ Vibgyor 
(violet, etc.). Aruna (literally meaning ‘red colour ), the 
charioteer, represents the crimson morning rays of the Sun. 

The representations of Brahma.— -Brahma is 
described in the Pur anas as having four heads and four hands 
and either riding a goose or sitting on a lotus-seat. In his lett 
hand will be a Kamandalu or a pot and a stall and m his 
right hand will be Sruva and Sruc being the two sacrificial 
pots. The plate of ghee or clarified butter and the four 
Vedas ill be on his sides. He is attended on his left by 
.Savitri and on his right by Saraswati. 8 In another des- 

plementary Catalogue, pp. 77-79, Journ of the U.P--Hist Soo., Vol. I 
Part I, Plate VI, Pig. I. Cf. Pla te CIV, Hindu Ieono., Vol. I, Part 11 

1 i vmxrfw*- , 

Quoted in Sri Tattwamdhi, p. 1-1- 

* The AnantaaSyl and Balarama (Sesa) Murii are his Tamcm (full 
o£ Inertia, Sleep) and Vasudeva, his Satlvikt (full of intelligence) form . 

> wswyiur: ■wtioc- v 'egw i 

KW TOW I + + + 
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cription lie is represented as having a pot-belly and 
clotted hair and holding in his right hands a rosary and a 
Sniba and in his left hands a Kamandalu and a plate for 
ghee. * 1 According to Visnudharmottarci, he is riding a 
chariot drawn by seven geese. 2 The sculptures that are 
known to be of Brahma more or less agree with these des¬ 
criptions. The conjunct image of Brahma and Saraswati 
in the Mathura Museum 3 shows a lotus-flower as seat, 
a pair of geese, in Brahma’s right hands a staff and a water- 
pot, in his left hand a MS. of the Yeda, in Saras watl’s left 
hand, a mirror. Sometimes, we find in sculpture Saras¬ 
wati is seated on his left knee. 4 * * * 8 In all figures, his three 
faces are visible, the fourth one is supposed to be on 
the back. The Kamandalu or water-pot is his sure 
cognizance* 

In conception and form, Brahma is a Vedic student, 
sacrificer and a creator. Metaphysically, he represents the 
Kajo China or the active power. That is why he has red 
colour which is supposed to be peculiar to the creative 
power. He has four heads in reference to the four quarters 

of his work. His Salcti or female phase is his own daughter 
Saraswati or Vac possessing creative powers of imagina¬ 
tion and invention. Yajha or sacrifice is full of Kamana 
or desires and creation: — 

“He desired, I shall be many.” Mythologically, from 
his four mouths the four Vedas are said to have issued, 
Brahma is said to have performed many sacrifices, e.g. one 
at Pra}raga, another at Dak aha Medha in Benares. 


cj i ^ ^rf^pjr 

wi crgff | -f + + 

^ Mafcsya P. 

I SRTOSft. . . .1 

wi irft g i - Agni P. 

Cf. VnuifT* etc., Brhatsam. 

* •. • i 

8 Fig. D22. 

♦ Anderson’s * Catalogue of the Indian Museum/ Part II, p. 332, 

Fig. MS. 3. 

8 See the figs. 3902, 3903, 3904, 3905. Brahmanic Sculptures 
Cabinet 14, Indian Museum. 
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Different types of the Siva image.— There 
are two main aspects of the Siva figure treated in Hindu 
literature, one of mild disposition, another of fierce disposi¬ 
tion. The former is called Siva , Mahadeva or Sambhu and 
the latter is known as Bhairava, a development of the ori¬ 
ginal and essential form of Rudra. Sambhu has been des¬ 
cribed as wearing a crescent moon on the head, the attributes 
of a trident, a bow, a horn, etc., in his hands and as having 
the cognizances of a third eye on theforehead and a bull as his 
vehicle. 1 According to another description, he has serpents 
as ornaments. 4 He has either four or eight or ten or sixteen 
hands in conformity with different postures. In the pos¬ 
ture of meditation, he has four hands or eight hands but 
when dancing, he is to be represented as having ten hands 
and when burning the demon Tripura, he has sixteen hands. 3 
Hemadri describes Mahadeva as riding a bull, having five 
faces, all mild except the right one which is grisly. 4 The 
figure of Virabhadra as well as of Vireswar as described 
in the Puranas corresponds much to this description. 6 

Bhairava is described as possessing a grim face with 
teeth, a pot-belly, a garland of skulls and serpents as orna¬ 
ments. He has plaited hair and twelve hands. 6 


3T frifMjrrri# I (Brhafc Sam). 

“.I” (Matsva P.). 

ctot ^ thpp vr&fa g i 

^rgg^w^rr i Ibid. 

Cf. “ wr«fr I ” Hemadri. 

* i 

Wifa rrfa 1 Ibid. 

* I Agni P. Cf. Cwi, etc., of 

Matsya P. 

WWf ** I Heraftdri. 

Cf. $**n* *uiw mrg i Agni P. 
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The sculptures of Siva preserved to us more or less 
suit the above descriptions. 1 

There are also many images of Bhairava which corres¬ 
pond to the description given above. 2 

The image of dancing Siva is rather rare in .Northern 
India. Some interesting figures were found in Bodh Gaya, 
and were noticed by Cunningham in his Mahabodhi. 8 

Another aspect of Siva has been represented in the 
Hara-Gauri or Uma-Mahesvara form, of which there are 
several types. One type shows him seated with Uma on 
his left thigh, being embraced by his left hand. He has 
either four hands or two hands and bears three eyes. In 
his right hand will be a trident and the palm of his left 
hand will be placed on the breast of Uma. The left portion 
of Mahadeva is being touched by his consort. 4 

According to Hemadri Siva has eight heads, his 
left hand is laid on the shoulder of the Devi , his right 
being adorned with a lotus. The Devi's right hand is 
placed on her husband’s shoulder and her left hand holds 
a mirror. 6 


1 Sculpture A 21, of the Nagpur Museum (Catalogue, PI. IV, 
Fig. A), represents &iva, four-armed, a mild figure in meditation. Cf. 
the Garhwa figure of Siva, Journ. of U.P. Hist. Society, Vol. I, Part I, 
PI. Ill, Fig. II. A Benares image of Siva with a bull discovered by 
me Is an illustration of his standing posture. A ten-armed figure of 
Siva was noticed by Cunningham in his Arch. R., Vol. XIII, p. 21. 

a Sculptures Nos. A28, A29, of the Arch. Section of Nagpur 
Museum. Cf. Fig. 3915, Cabinet 13, Indian Museum, Vtivakarma 
XXVII. 

8 Mahabodhi L. 55. 

* ’’qTipjsi «rr i 



i- 

i.... 

I Matey a P. 

6 g i — 

i w 

tot i” Hemfidri. 

Cf. the description given in S&rad&tilaka and Nibandha Tantra 
quoted in Mayurbhafija Arch. Survey, p. XXIX. 
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All the images so far discovered in Northern India 
bear clear evidence of the fidelity with which their sculp¬ 
tors followed the above-mentioned descriptions of Hara- 
Gauri. 1 

In sculpture, two types of this figure may be distin¬ 
guished, namely, a seated type and a standing type. In 
the former the vehicles of a bull and a lion belonging 
respectively to Hara and his consort, Gauri, may be noticed 
in a coucliant posture. In the latter, Siva is represented 
as patting the chin of Parvati. 2 

A type of Siva and Parvati in amorous posture is 
known as Ardhanari^var. Its description is—one-half of 
Siva has the form of a goddess. The part representing 
Siva has plaited hair, a crescent, and a trident. The other 
part representing Uma should have parted hair, a cobra in 
the right ear, a mirror or a lotus, and thick breast. 8 

Examples of this composite image are rather rare. A 
striking figure may be seen in the Brahmanical gallery of 
the Indian Museum. Another composite form of Siva is 
called Hari-Hara. In it, the right part of the image has 
the emblems of Siva, viz. plaited hair, trident, cobras, etc. 
The left part of the image represents Visnu wearing the 
crown with two of his four emblems in his hands, viz. 


1 See Arch. Annual, 1M912, PI. XXV, No. 49 (Gupta period); 
a Benares image of the same, discovered by me; two Hara-Gauri 
images of excellent workmanship kept in a temple at Sherpur, Bogra 
Dist. Images of a &iva and Durga Nos. S, 3855, 3838,3847, 3850, 3842, 
3843, 3844. 3839, Cabinet 16, Indian Museum. Kr. 2, Gupta Gallery, 
the same Museum, &iva has three heads. A colossal image measuring 
13 ft. 1 inch noticed in Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. Rep. XIX, pp. 88, 89. 
The sculpture No. A23 of the Nagpur Museum exactly corresponds to 
the description of Matey a P 

a Standing image of Siva-Parvati from Kosam, 139 years of the 
Gupta period. Arch. Annual, PI. LXX, 6. Similar figures were dis¬ 
covered by me at Benares. 

3 Wffri wt? tar i 



r- i 


i... 


fww i.... 

g swwfar i Matey* P. 
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Chakra and Sankha. 1 Several statues of Hari-Hara may 
be seen in the Indian Museum. 2 

Metaphysically, the Siva form represents Goodness 
(Sivam) and the state of Gunatita or being above the 
attributes. His bull has been regarded as Dharma. His 
other form, the Rucira form, may' be taken as the destruc¬ 
tive power of the Universe. Time destroys everything 
and Siva is identified with time whose symbol is a serpent, 
catching the tail with its mouth and thus making a wheel 
without a beginning or an end. Rudra is, literally, full of 
sorrow and his inert nature has been expressed by the 
cobras and a bull who are notorious for their idleness and 
torpor. 3 His wild dance is the dance of the spheres, the 
dance of the ultimate dissolution of the v r orld. As already 
pointed out, one of Siva’s name is Vyomokesa meaning 
‘having the sky as hair.’ Thus he is justified in wearing 
the crescent on his hair. His trident, the skulls and also 
his cobras are the very symbols of destruction. 4 

His Uma Mahesvar form is the allegorical representa¬ 
tion of the amorous union of Sakti or energic principle with 
the £aktiman or the Being, with the energy. Similarly, 
his ArddlianarisVara murti is the half-evolved form of this 
union. 

Harihara form of Siva symbolises the ultimate unity 
of time and space, Siva representing time (Mahakala) and 
Visnu representing space. Mythologically, he i3 said to 

1 mwH i.. ^ niwiVHfyfiii 

fwnj } 

I Matsya P. 

Cf. Hemadri’s description of the same which differs in the follow¬ 
ing line:— 

sw vhj TOrm o%ftr i” 

2 See Nos. 3856A, 3856B, 3969, Cabinet 18. 

8 “ The Bull is the companion of Siva as it was the representation 
of the Egyptian Osiris/*—Grown of Hinduism. 

* Siva holds a trident precisely like Poseidon, the Greek G 1 ot 
the sea. Ibid. In this connexion, Cf. “ He is represented dancing on 
a corpse, with a bowl of blood in his left hand, a drawn sword in his 

upraised right hand, and a serpent round his neck. He is, in 

fact, the God of death, and prayers are addressed to him to arrest 
death/* Cunningham's Mahabodhi, p. 65. 
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have married Sati, daughter of Daksa, Ganga and Parvati 
or Uma, the representations of the last two often occurring 
as parts of his image. He was popular among the demons 
or semi-barbarians thus, still we find that his images, in 
many mild and fierce forms, have been preserved in Tibet 
and the Himalayan districts. Consequently, too, his 
attendants have been described as Bhuta , Pramatha or 
goblins. Mythologically, he was a great Yogi, his third 
eye being the Jnana-netra or the eye of intuition or * * * direct 
vision 5 and is said to have burnt the cupid or desire with a 
fire of this eye of intelligence. 1 

Ganesa and his forms. —Vinayaka or Ganesa 
under various names has various types of representation. 
But the whole body of iconographical literature seems to be 
agreed in giving him an elephant-head, a pot-belly and a 
dwarfish form, all of which form his undoubtedly cogni¬ 
zable marks. Moreover, the symbols of an axe or a goad 
and a lotus in two of his hands are also common with 
nearly all his descriptions. 4 Usually, he has four hands, 3 
holding a lotus, his own tusk, a battle-axe and a ball 
of rice-cake (Laddu), and has three eyes. In some cases, 
he has eight or more hands as described in the Tantras. 4 
According to the Puranas, he has a mouse as his vehicle 
and a serpent as his holy thread. The Sarada-tilaka and 


1 See &iva as an ascetic, Deogarh temple (Photo 752, I.M. List,) 
Plate XXXIV, V. A. Smith's “ A Hist, of Fine Arts in India and 
Ceylon." 

* fewR re ? fa^V***^ i 

sMW'WSViwr* I.... 

.... 'rou if«wi li Matsya P. 

Cf. i 

xroj vt$ ^ I Agni P. 

^ mi i Hemadri. 

* WT5TR[— 

nr ^<rarrrs:P* iri ffcnftwfiiiqrrij i 

*rnirr W li SaradS-tilaka. 
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the Meru-tantra give descriptions of ten principal forms 
of Ganesa. 1 

The sculptures of Ganesa hitherto discovered mostly 
answer to the above descriptions. 4 Of them, four armed 
figures are common and thus agree with the Pauranic 
accounts. In sculpture, the figure of Ganesa is represented 
as either seated or standing or dancing. Examples of the 
dancing Ganesa may be seen at the Muttra Museum. 3 A 
six-armed Ganesa is preserved in the Indian Museum. 4 
A figure of Ganesa with tw'o hands which is extremely 
rare in northern India is being worshipped in the Monas¬ 
tery, Tabo. 6 

Ontologically, the image of Vinayaka conveys the 
idea of kingly auspiciousness, as the elephant-head is an 


1 

Names. 

Hands. 

I. 

Vighnaraja 

four 

II. 

Laksmi-Ganapati.. 

do. .. 

III. 

6alsj>i-Ganesa 

do. 

IV. 

Kshitiprasadana 

Ganesa. 

do. 

V. 

Vakra-tunda 

do. 

VI. 

Ileramba 

eight .. 

VII 

Yellow Ganesa .. 

four 

VIII. 

Maha-Ganapati .. 

twelve .. 

IX. 

Virinci-Ganapati .. 

ten 

X. 

Ucchista-Ganapati 

four 


Emblems, etc. 

noose, goad, disc, protection. 

disc, conch, tusk, protection, 
Laksmi on the left thigh, 
the trunk holding a pot of 
gold. 

goad, noose, tusk, Vijorci fruit 
(Citrus). 

noose, goad, celestial-creeper, 
tusk. 

noose, goad, boon, protection. 

Vide note 4, p. 24. 

noose, goad, Modaka, tusk. 

Vijora, club, bow, trident, disc, 
lotus, noose, lily, rice, tusk, 
pot of gems, urn. 

Vijorci , club, bow, disc, gar¬ 
land, lotus, noose, arrow, 
tusk, pot of gems. 

Two tusks, boon, protection, 
noose, goad. 


* For examples, see No. 3922, Cabinet 15, Indian Museum, Bloch's 
IS. Catalogue, p. 89. Cf. Figs. A30, A31. Nagpur Museum; Arch. 
Annual, 1910-11, PI. IX, d. A Benares image of Ganesa explored by 
the author. 

8 Ganesa No. Ill36, for figures of Ganesa in other postures, *ee 
Nos. 982, 671, 1781, 1558, list of photographic negatives in the office 
of the Superintendent. Hindu and Buddhist monuments, Northern 
Cirole (1915^^*^ - . 

4 Sy«ftktalogue of Indian Museum, p. 88. 

8 4fotA|uities of Indian ^ib^t by Franoke, Part 1, Plate XVIT. 
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emblem of royalty and has connection with victory and 
success of any kind. In one word, with all his attributes, 
he typifies the true Indian royalty. 1 * Indra, the Celestial 
King, has Airavata, the elephant as his emblem and vehicle 
and it is worthy of note that the head of Ganesa is the 
head of that elephant. 

In Mythology, he belongs to the family of $iva, being 
his eldest son.* Legends about the loss of his human head 
and the origin of his elephant head are narrated in the 
Brahma-Vaivarta Purana. There is also a legend told 
regarding the circumstance which led to the loss of his left 
tusk in his fight with Parasurama. 

Mahasena or Skanda. —According to all descrip¬ 
tions, he must have a peacock and a Soldi, his weapon. 3 
He is represented either with one head or with six heads. 4 * 
The number of }iis hands differs according as he is wor¬ 
shipped in different places. In a rustic town, his image 
will have twelve hands, in Karbata , it will have four hands, 
while in a forest or a village it will have two hands. 6 * In 
some cases, he is described as having six hands. 8 In the 
case of two arms, the object at the right is a cock and at 

the left is a feaktV Similarly in the case of four hands, a 
cock and a bell are held by the right ones, while the left 
ones bear a soldi and a flag of victory. A bow and an 
arrow are also among his various weapons. 

All the images of Skanda or Kartikeya found in Nor¬ 
thern India agree with one or the other of these descrip¬ 
tive details. The figure at the Nagpur Museum has six 
faces and tw r elve arms bearing various sorts of weapons 
and a wild cock. His symbol of peacock is also to be seen 

1 vw* srm vcm ^ l Mahabh. 12, 3411. 

a fie retains some of the symbols of 6iva, e.g. Cobra, the dancing 
posture, and so on. 

h I Br. Samhita. 

Cf. fafrorc&t vrif i Agni P. 

1 Ibid. 

6 *}3rr3T I 

I Matsya P. 

6 I Agni P. 

‘ ffwarR* ^ Matsya. P. 
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beside him. 1 * 3 * * An instance of four-armed Karttikeya is 
to be found in the Indian Museum, the figure No. Ms. 0. a 
His peacock is prominent at his right side and on his 
left hand is Kumar! holding up with her right hand a lotus 
pedestal on winch stands a cock, on which the left hand of 
the god rests. The Orissan images of Subrahmanya or 
Karttikeya are Tantrik in character and holds, according, 
to Saradatilaka, a lotus, a sahti , a cock and ‘protection’ in 
his four hands. 8 

The image of Kartikeya or Kumara signifies the idea 
of youth and spirit as the very name indicates. His 
vehicle, a peacock, and his attendants of a cock and a 
Deva-Sena (literally, an army of Gods) all symbolise 
energy and strength. Mythologically ho is known as the 
god of war and the general of the heaven. He belongs to 
the family of Siva, being born as his son in order to kill the 
demon Taraka, who, in several ways, greatly harassed the 
gods. He is also the presiding deity of the planet Mars, 
the Greek God of war, with whom he has much in com¬ 
mon, as regards conception and representation. 

Agni. —Agni or God of fire in image is represented 
as having either two or four hands holding a rosary, 
Kamandalu and 6akti among his symbols. His vehicle 
is a goat. He has a long beard and a halo of flames/ 
According to Hemadri, the image of Agni holds a jvrda 
(flame) and a trident in his right hands and a rosary 
in one of his left hands. He has Svaha, his wife, on his 
left thigh who bears a pot of gems. 6 * 

Two sculptures of Agni, one of the Mathura Museum, 
another of the Indian Museum, may be taken as answering 


i Descriptive List of exhibits of the Nagpur Museum, p. 10, 
Plate V, Fig. 6. 

a Anderson: Catalogue Vol. Part II, p. 337. 

3 For an example, see Vasu’s Mayurbhafija Arch. Surv., p. XXIL 

* i w: \ 


Matsva P. Cf. also urnnfftr rftn? I Agni P. 

6 STffwyjiJRfl ^TTT iUR#* I 

^ | Hemadri. 
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to the descriptions given above. The image at the Mathura 
Museum has a halo of flames, two attendants of which the 
one to the right has a goat’s head. 1 * The image, at the 
Indian Museum, is one of a corpulent dwarf with a beard 
having flames around the body, holding a rosary and a 
Kamatidalu and riding on a goat.* 

Metaphysically, Agni represents the Rajo-Guna or 
active principle and he is the greatest manifestation of 
energy on earth. The flames all round his body explain 
his energic nature. His long beard symbolises the fact 
that he is the oldest of all gods. As he is the central 
figure in all Yajnas , he bears a Kamandaiu, and his wife is 
Svaha, literally meaning Mantra for libation. A goat is 
also a symbol of Rajo-Guna and so it is invariably found 
as a vehicle of Agni in all his representations. 

Varuna. —The most characteristic point in connexion 
with the images of Varuna is his noose {Rasa). The 
Sanskrit books all agree iri this respect while describing 
the representations of Varuna. 3 As regards the vehicle of 
the god, descriptions of the books seem to be divided. 
According to the Brhatsauihitn his vehicle must be a 
goose, according to Agni-Purana, it is a crocodile, while 
Matsya-Pur&na makes it a deer. 4 * 

Images of Varuna are comparatively rare in Northern 
India. One seldom meets with a figure of Varuna in any 
museum of importance in this part of India. An image of 
Varuna with the vehicle of Makara (Crocodile) was found 
in a temple of Kangra district. 6 

Varuna being the god of water and ocean, the sym- 


1 See Catalogue of the Arch. Museum at Mathura, p. 00. Fig. 
No. D24. Dr. Vogel was probably in error as he took the object in the 
left hand of the figure to be a bag. which, on close examination, I found 
to be nothing else but a Kamandalu. 

* HJnohV Supple Cat : lnd mu Museum, p. 00, Fig. 3024. What the 
late Dr. Bloch took to be a rarn (raesha) is. in our opinion, the usual 
vehicle of Agni, namely, a goat. 

* .^Vr^r^i Br. Samhita. 

Cf. tt*ph : vrirt.I Agni P. 

W wwdft vrow I Matsya P. 

* I Ibid 

6 Arch Annual, 101 fi -10. Plate XXXIV, a. 
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bols in his image, directly and indirectly bear proof of his 
aquatic nature. His vehicle, whether it be a crocodile, or 
a goose, is evidently an aquatic animal. Why he bears a 
noose ( Pasa ) has not been explained anywhere. In our 
opinion, it is not properly a noose but a net or a rope for 
a sea-man, a fisherman or a pearl-fisherman. This also 
points to the fact that Varuna being the god of the sea, the 
most characteristic mark of marine activities is his rope or 
a net by which, in various ways, wealth can be earned out 
of and through the sea itself. That is why we find Varuna 
represented as having a necklace of pearls on his neck 
and holding a conch, a lotus, a rope and a pot of gems, all 
having connexion with the sea and water . 1 

Kuvera. —The main points in the description of his 
image are:—He must have a pot-belly, the vehicle of cither 
a man or a ram, a purse and a club in his hands and a 
crown on his head.* According to the McUsya*PuTQ7Ki 9 he 
is adorned with rich ornaments in his ears, on the arms and 
on the neck . 3 According to the Visnudharmottara he is 
four-handed having a club and a £akti in them, holding 
with the remaining hands, his consort called Vrddi Dew on 
his left thigh.* 

All extant sculptures of Kuvera, more or loss, agree 
with these descriptions. There is a lino image of Kubera 
in the Indian Museum with a purse in his hand." A 
Benares image of Kubera is noteworthy for its novel type , 6 


1 .i 

wi ^ ^ ^ i Hemadri. 

i arcsriw fr^VT *rw I Brhat Sam. 

Of. *rft fftrt I Agni P. 

* ^ 

HrsjuifiRfiTO snfv I Matsya P. 

M ^ I. . . . 

^rwfr^umr irrari i quoted by Hemadri. 

This Vrddi Devi evidently takes the form of Hariri in the Buddhist 
sculptures of Kubera ami llaritl. 

Indian Museum, Cabinet 13, No. 3912. 

* The author's * Benares Iconographical Notes.” 
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The curious combiuation of Kuvera with Ganesa may¬ 
be noticed in an image of the Mathura Museum now kept 
under a temporary shed attached to it. 

Kuvera, literally meaning ‘ one having an ugly body/ 
shows in image also many ugly features. He has a pot¬ 
belly and two large teeth . 1 His prototype seems to be 
the modern Baniya who has generally a large belly owing 
to his sedentary habits. His rich ornaments, his palan¬ 
quin, his purse, his consort being Vrddhi (meaning ‘pros¬ 
perity’) all speak well for his being the god of wealth. 
His connexion with Ganesa, as in the figure of Mathura, 
may be explained as arising from Kailasa, the common 
abode of both of them where used to dwell the Yaksas, 
Ganas and other hilly tribes. 

The eight Dikpalas. —Of the remaining Dikpalas , 
namely, Indra, Vayu, Nairrita and Yama, we shall discuss 
their iconic types only briefly, inasmuch as the images of 
these four are seldom met with in Northern India. The 
emblem of Indra is Vajra and his vehicle is an elephant. 
Vayu rides on a deer and bears a flag. Nairrita’s vehicle 
is an ass and his attribute is a sword. Yama holds a staff 
riding on a buffalo/ 

Kama.—He is described as having either two hands or 
eight hands. In the case of two, he bears the symbols of 
a bow and an arrow made of flowers . 8 In the case of eight 
hands, he holds a conch, a lotus, a bow and an arrow in 
his four hands, the remaining ones rest on the bodies of 
his wives. He has two wives called Prlti and Rati and a 
symbol of a Makara . 4 


* | nm etc., Hemadri. 

1 . 

.srnwsrofunr I Agni P. 

* Trfr i Matsya P. 

wfer im i — i 

rfrf: ttftowT .I 

w i Hemadri. 
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An image of this description was found in Bihar and 
is now preserved in the Indian Museum. 1 

Kama is the god of love, youth and desire and resem¬ 
bles the god Cupid of Europe. Kama literally means 
4 desire ’ and his consorts Priti means 4 pleasure ’ and Rati 
means 6 enjoyment.’ The images are an allegorical repre¬ 
sentation of love and its sports. Flowers are things of 
enjoyment and especially used by lovers. The symbol of 
Makara in his image justifies his name of Malcara-Ketana 
and Makaraddhaja . Makara is believed to be a symbol of 
sensual powers. 

The Nine Planets.—The image of the Sun, the 
chief of the planetary system, having been discussed already, 
the remaining planet-gods. Sc., Chandra (the Moon), Manga- 
la (Mars), Budha (Mercury), Brihaspati (Jupiter), Sukra 
(Venus), Sani (Saturn), Rahu and Ketu need some general 
treatment. Chandra or the Moon is described as having 
either four or two hands with the attributes of lotus-buds 
or a club and Varada posture. He is seated in a chariot 
drawn by ten horses and driven by two charioteers/ He 
has two queens on either side called Kanti and Sobha. 
An image of Chandra answering to the above description is 
preserved in the Nagpur Museum. 8 

The following are the brief descriptive notes with 
regard to other planets:— 

Hands. Vehicle. 

Mahgala .. 4 hands .. .. a ram. 

(Sakti, Spear, Club), Varada. 

Budha .. image like that of Visnu. 

Brhaspati .. 2 hands. 

(a book and a rosary.) 

Sukra .. 2 hands .. • ♦ Chariot drawn 

(Treasure and a book.) by 8 horses. 


1 Indian Museum, Cabinet 15. Fig. No. 3812. 

* I TO tTO I 

ff^* I Hemadri. 

Of. also | Vianu Dharinottara. 

8 Descriptive List of Exhibits of the Nagpur Museum, p. 1, 
Plate 1 (a). 
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Hands. 

Vehicle 

Sani 

.. 2 hands 

.. Chariot. 


(Staff and rosary.) 


Rahu 

.. 2 hands 

.. Chariot. 


(Blanket and book.) 



Ketu—like the representation of Mangala. 1 

Separate and detached images of the planets except 
those of the sun and the moon have not unfortunately 
come down to us. The images are, in usual, found together 
in one slab. For example, we have some slabs in the 
Indian Museum containing representations of the Nava- 
grahas.* 

Genetically the images of the planets were developed 
out of the images of deities, who are supposed to preside 
over them. Thus we get the following table on the 
authority of Sanskrit books:— 

Chandra < Vartjna. (a) . 3 

Man gala < Kajrttike y a. (b). 

BUDHA<VlS!sTU. (c). 

Brhaspati <Brahma. (d). 

$ukra<£akra or Indra. (e). 

$ani<Yama. (f). 

Rahu <Serpent. (g). 

Ketu <Mangala. (h). 


1 i Matsya P. 

.i 

i ” Visnu Dharmottara. 

.l 

3jrr:— ^rwrarNr i Hemadri. 

i;inwi- vffl i Tbid. 

i Ibid. 

infr— sfWfi gW ^rr>i ^psrifar i Ibid. 

Sums— ri*}' ^ f^sjnRrr i Ibid. 

* Indian Museum, Brahnumio sculptures. Cabinet 20, Noa. 4107^ 
4108, 4169, Cabinet 1 7. No. 4182. Also, see Nine Planets, H. 99, Pro 
vinoial Museum, Lucknow. 

' (<i) ‘'mimMdi v «ini^mTW^ **rr i 
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Hands. Vehicle. 

Sani .. 2 hands .. . • Chariot. 

(Staff and rosary.) 

Rahu .. 2 hands .. .. Chariot. 

(Blanket and book.) 

Ketu—like the representation of Mahgala. 1 

Separate and detached images of the planets except 
those of the sun and the moon have not unfortunately 
come down to us. The images are, in usual, found together 
in one slab. For example, we have some slabs in the 
Indian Museum containing representations of the Nava- 
grahas.* 

Genetically the images of the planets were developed 
out of the images of deities, who are supposed to preside 
over them. Thus we get the following table on the 
authority of Sanskrit books:— 

Chandra < Varova, (a) . 3 
Mangala<Karttie:eya. (b). 
Budha<Visnu. (c). 

Biuiaspati <Brahma. (d). 

$ukra<£akra or Indra. (e). 

$ani<Yama. (f). 

Rahu <Serpent. (g). 

Ketu <Mangala. (h). 


1 i Matsya P. 

.JT3WC i 

^r^wsft km* ittto?: W^TT^rr: i ” Visnu Dharmottara. 

HYSEC- .| 

jjtt: — ^wirnf Nr i Hemadri. 

rrainj— ft i Ibid. 

J&-— i Ibid. 

rrftv — gwf ^rr>i ^lr%*r i Ibid. 

5fiWt:— ft* ^ %rfi ^rrsu faflURTT I Ibid. 

* Indian Museum, Brahmatiic sculptures. Cabinet 20, Nos. 4107, 
4108, 4160, Cabinet J 7, No. 4182. Also, see Nine Planets, H. 90, Pro¬ 
vincial Museum, Lucknow. 

1 (n) w«n i 

(b) .i 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Orthodox Hindu Goddesses. 

General observations— The energicprinciple of 
the universe us conceived of differentially led to its various 
minor aspects, such, as the motherhood, the sisterhood 
and the wifehood, in all of which forms the consorts of the 
Hindu gods have appeared in their Pantheon. These 
consorts are called fiaktis or DeviS and are attached to 
each of the principal gods; sometimes, however, each god 
has more than one Sakti or consort who partakes of the 
nature of her husband in dress and divine symbols. The 
vehicles of the goddesses are not always the same as those 
of their gods. Laksmi, the spouse of Visnu, has, of course, 
Garuda as her riding animal, but ParvatT has a lion as her 
vehicle, being distinct from a bull as in the case of her hus¬ 
band. The Asta-matrikfis share, in a great measure, the 
symbols, the dress, etc., of their husband-gods. The Mukuta 
or the head-dress, the ornaments and the lower garment are 
all strikingly similar to those of the gods. The only clear 
mark by which the images of the goddesses are to be distin¬ 
guished from those of the gods is the presence of female 
signs of breasts. Another point, worthy of remark m this 
connexion, is that different aspects of one goddess have been, 
in art., developed under different forms. The so-called 
«fierce-looking ’ goddesses had all their origin in Par vat i 
or DurgS, the energy of $iva or Rudra, in the time of her 
contest with the demons, Durga, Wumbha, Nid'umblia. 
Oh and a, Muuda, Rakatavlja and others. The images ot 
goddesses, so far found out, cover the same historical period 
to which those of the consort gods are usually attributed. 
The fact has now met with general consent from scholars 

that the cult of &akti is coeval with the cult of the 
Puranas, both of which being direct descendants of the 
Vedic religion. Similarly, it may be said, with some good 
presumption, that the images of the Hindu female deities 
belong to as much antiquity as is claimed for those of the 
male and their locales also were similarly widely distributed 
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The Orthodox Hindu Goddesses. 

General observations —The energic principle of 
the universe as conceived of differentially led to its various 
minor aspects, such as the motherhood, the sisterhood 
and the wifehood, in all of which forms the consorts of the 
Hindu gods have appeared in their Pantheon. These 
consorts are called Baktis or DevtS and are attached to 
each of the principal gods; sometimes, however, each god 
has more than one Bakti or consort who partakes of the 
nature of her husband in dress and divine symbols. The 
vehicles of the goddesses are not always the same as those 
of their gods. Laksml, the spouse of Visnu, has, of course, 
Garuda as her riding animal, but ParvatT has a lion as her 
vehicle, being distinct from a bull as in the case of her hus¬ 
band. The Asta-matrikns share, in a great measure, the 
symbols, the dress, etc., of their liusband-gods. The Mukuta 
or the head-dress, the ornaments and the lower garment are 
all strikingly similar to those of the gods. The only clear 
mark by which the images of the goddesses are to be distin¬ 
guished from those of the gods is the presence of female 
signs of breasts. Another point, worthy of remark in this 
connexion, is that different aspects of one goddess have been, 
in art, developed under different forms. The so-called 
* fiercc-looking ’ goddesses had all their origin in Parvatj 
or Durga, the energy of $iva or Rudra, in the time of her 
contest with the demons, Durga, Kumbha, Niiumbha, 
Chanda, Manila, Rakatavija and others. The images of 
goddesses, so far found out, cover the same historical period 
to which those of the consort gods are usually attributed. 
The fact has now met with general consent from scholars 

that the cult of Bakti is coeval with the cult of the 
Puranas, both of which being direct descendants of the 
Vedic religion. Similarly, it may be said, with some good 
presumption, that the images of the Hindu female deities 
belong to as much antiquity as is claimed for those of the 
male and their locales also were similarly widely distributed 
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stages of Gaurl’s life have been depicted. Gaurl s penance 
shown in her figure standing upon one leg shows her girl¬ 
hood. Her married life is aptly symbolised by the amorous 
Hara-Gaurl image, where Gauri is holding a mirror and 
a lotus—two pet objects of youthful sports. The image 
in which Gauri is represented as holding her child 
Karttikeya on her lap shows the typical motherhood, prob¬ 
ably just like the picture of the Madonna. Evidently the 
three stages of woman's life, namely, the girlhood, the 
married life and the motherhood, have been by the Indian 
artists sculptured in Gauri images. 1 

Durga or Chandi and her different forms. 

_The almost stereotyped form of Durga in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture is that she has ten or more arms equipped with various 
weapons, is standing on a lion and is engaged in slaying 
the buffalo demon Mahisasura. One of her hands is in the 
posture of hurling a spear against the chest of the demon. 4 
According to Hemadri, the image of Chanrlika should have 
twenty hands.’ The other details are all the same as 
described in the Matsya and Agni Purauas. The Durga 
reckoned among the nine Durgas (Nava Durga) has been 
described as having eighteen arms.* 

Several sculptures of Durga or Ohandi with ten arms 
us well as with eighteen arms have been found in Northern 
India and they may be seen in different archaeological 
museums. 6 


1 In poetry the life of Gauri seems to be the real backbone of 
KaJ idaaa’a Kumdra-Sambharam. 

% qn ' rfirare r: Tnswrfa w zrv.wsi ?r*rr i- 

i.... 

^ 3 $$* fafih* | Matsya P. 

Cf. ■erfarar ) 

^ qur criv I 

^ finr I Agni P. 

g i... ■ 

i Hemadri. 

* g I Ibid. 

* Kor ten-armed Durga, sec Mahishamnrdini, Sn. 2 (Andorson, 
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stages of Gaurfs life have been depicted. Gaurl s penance 
shown in her figure standing upon one leg shows her girl¬ 
hood. Her married life is aptly symbolised by the amorous 
Hara-Gaurl image, where Gaurl is holding a mirror and 
a lotus—two pet objects of youthful sports. The image 
in which Gaurl is represented as holding her child 
Karttikeya on her lap shows the typical motherhood, prob¬ 
ably just like the picture of the Madonna. Evidently the 
three stages of woman's life, namely, the girlhood, the 
married life and the motherhood, have been by the Indian 
artists sculptured in Gaurl images. 1 

Durga or Chandi and her different forms. 

_The almost stereotyped form of Durga in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture is that she has ten or more arms equipped with various 
weapons, is standing on a lion and is engaged in slaying 
the buffalo demon Mahisasura. One of her hands is in the 
posture of hurling a spear against the chest of the demon. 2 
According to Hemadri, the image of Cliandika should have 
twenty hands. 8 The other details are all the same as 
described in the Matsya and. Agni Puranas. The Durga 
reckoned among the nine Durgas (Nava Durga) has been 
described as having eighteen arms.* 

Several sculptures of Durga or Chandi with ten arms 
as well as with eiglitoen arms have been found in Northern 
India and they may be seen in different archeological 
museums. 6 


1 In poetry the life of G’aurl seems to be the real backbone of 
KaJidaaa’a Iiumara-SambJuivam . 

1 qnvgraren : Trcrorrfa ■-? i- 

i.... 

l Matsya P. 

Cf. xrfwir 3 -ir^T l 

^ TJ9C* snprnnff I Agni P. 

•wfwqfnn:- <3 rr i.... 

^ vfdd*{*?rar- I Hemadri. 

* #T WTAVFQ | Il>id. 

6 For ten-armed Durga, set* Mahiaharuatdini, Sn. 2 (Anderson, 
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Another form of LaksmI better known as Sri lias been 
described as seated on a lotus, holding either two lotuses 

or a lotus and a Bel fruit (Sriphala) in her hands. She 
is bathed by two elephants pouring out water over her.' 
One of the most ancient images of Sri has been found 
on the Sanchi gateway. Images of later date have also 
been found in Northern India. 4 

The image of LaksmI or Sri as the names imply 
symbolises the universal beauty and prosperity. Her 
symbol, the lotus, is an excellent emblem of beaux yeux, 
that delights the human sight, the moral sense and the in¬ 
tellect. The two elephants, showering water over her from 
either side, is a grand sight of royalty and prosperity. 
Mythologically, she came out of waters and thus in sculp¬ 
ture, her inherent love for water and aquatic objects, is ade¬ 
quately shown in her showerbath and water lotuses and 
her conch. She is said to be the prosperity of heaven, the 
fortune of the kings on earth and the ideal in every 
house.' 

Prithivi . —The description, occurring in the Vi$na - 
dhemnottara, requires her image to be made as having four 
hands, which should bear a pot of herbs and a lotus. 
There should be four elephants standing behind her. 4 
Images of Prithivi as a main figure are extremely un¬ 
available in Northern India. The Varaha image of Visnu 

note that there is a Vaisnavl, Fig. (No. DO), in the Mathura Museum 
with ten arms, each holding a wheel (chakra). 

1 q - qwr ^ l Hemftdri. 

Of. ^ fTW WT I 

1 See for example, the Figs. D9 D17 of the Mathura Museum. 

TZVTi Jft^ i Brahma Yaivarta P-, 1 iskriti 


Khanda, Adluiya 32, 33. 


* nnrnr ir^rrrw i 

mi ^ airfai vjtt ! 

flfrjfwriart wpi * i 
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Another form of Laksmi better known as Sri has been 
described as seated on a lotus, holding either two lotuses 

or a lotus and a Bel fruit (Sripliala) in her hands, bhc 
is bathed by two elephants pouring out water over her.' 
One of the most ancient images of Sri lias been found 
on the Sanchi gateway. Images of later date have also 
been found in Northern India.* ^ 

The image of Laksmi or Sri as the names imply 
symbolises the universal beauty and prosperity. Her 
symbol, the lotus, is an excellent emblem of beaux yevx, 
that delights the human sight, the moral sense and the in¬ 
tellect. The two elephants, showering water over her from 
either side, is a grand sight of royalty and prosperity. 
Mythologically, she came out of waters and thus in sculp¬ 
ture, her inherent love for water and aquatic objects, is ade¬ 
quately shown in her showerbath and water lotuses and 
her conch. She is said to be the prosperity of heaven, the 
fortune of the kings on earth and the ideal in every 
house. 8 


Prithivi. —The description, occurring in the Vi§nn~ 
dharmottara, requires her image to be made as having four 
hands, which should bear a pot of herbs and a lotus. 
There should be four elephants standing behind her. 4 
Images of Prithivi as a main figure are extremely un¬ 
available in Northern India. The Varalia image of Visnu 


note that there is a Vaisnavl, Fig. (No. D6), in the Mathura Museum 
with ten arms, each holding a wheel (c hakra). 

1 vwn s* i Hemftdri. 

Of. w w ^ I- 

1 See for example, the Figs. D9 D17 of the Mathura Museum. 

^ wot i 

i Brahma Vaivarta P., Prakriti 
Khanda, AdliSya 32, 33. 

WWt *T VOT? W*««l*** ! 
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expanded hoods of cobras. The discovery of this Indian 
plant so useful in curing snake-bites, seems to be the 
origin of * his goddess and partly her representation. 

Kali and her different forms.— She is des¬ 
cribed as having two hands, one of which bears a skull and 
the other a branch of a palm tree ( Karniks ).' The des¬ 
cription does not mention any dead body on which the 
goddess may be seen dancing in a representation. 2 

Another form of Kali called Kalaratri has been des¬ 
cribed as having a Vina, ear-ornaments, thorny ornaments 
of iron on her left leg. She is riding on an ass, her body 
is besmeared with oil and her hair is parted uphill. An 
image of this account lias been preserved in the Donriyabir 
temple at Benares. As the description goes, the image of 
Kalaratri might have evolved into the image of $itala of 
modern times. 

Still another form of Kali known as Mahakalj has four 
arms with the symbols of a knife, a vessel a skull and a 
shield. A garland of skulls is thrown round her head. 3 

Images of this description have also been found but 
without identification. 4 

The allegorical significance of Kali 6 is one of great 
moment as it has a bearing upon the Tantrik form of 
worship. Kali or Kalaratri as the names mean is the 
goddess of Night, chaos and destruction. Her origin is 
given at length in the Mdrkan>jcya Parana which we dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere. Her very symbols carry the inner 
meaning of her nature and symbolise the destructive 
aspect of nature which interested the Indian artist repre- 

WWfttvTOjrr fHbir «ro*rifir§t i HemSdri. 

* Indian Museum, B rah manic Sculptures, No. 3941. 

3 wit»*T SPTf *T!Tr W fkpTT | 

•njfaciTiOir it . r t r-nhtsrt i Hema l:i 

4 tVtt - i 

friar fv ftix.' ! Visnudliarmottara. 

' What uib described by Cunningham in bis Reports, Vnl. Nil, 
p 75 , i\' t “ fe male divinity is in lad an example of this goddess. 
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expanded hoods of 
plant so useful in 


cobras. The discovery of this Indian 
curing snake-bites, seems to be the 
origin of this goddess and partly her representation. 

Kali and her different forms—She is des¬ 
cribed as having two hands, one of which bears a skull and 
the other a branch of a palm tree (Karnilca). 1 The des¬ 
cription does not mention any dead body on which the 
goddess may be seen dancing in a representation.* 

Another form of Kali called Kalaratrl has been des¬ 
cribed as having a Vina, ear-ornaments, thorny ornaments 
of iron on her left leg. She is riding on an ass, her body 
is besmeared with oil and her hair is parted uphill. An 
image of this account has been preserved in the Donriyabir 
temple at Benares. As the description goes, the image of 
Kalaratrl might have evolved into the image of ^Ttala of 
modern times. 

Still another form of Kali known as Mahakall has four 
arms with the symbols of a knife, a vessel, a skull and a 
shield. A garland of skulls is thrown round her head. 3 

Images of this description have also been found but 
without identification. 4 

The allegorical significance of Kali 6 is one of great 
moment as it has a bearing upon the Tantrik form of 
worship. Kali or Kalaratrl as the names mean is the 
goddess of Night, chaos and destruction. Her origin is 
given at length in the Marhaiujeya Purina which we dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere. Her very symbols carry the inner 
meaning of her nature and symbolise the destructive 
aspect of nature which interested the Indian artist repre- 


fHnir I Hem&dri. 

* Indian Museum, Br&hmamc Sculptures, No. 3941. 

* VI&XmT SRTf iffff <*Kf«RTT | 

qn y*ji i 

W*T i 

imiwinirir.T I Hemudri 

4 jjrjpjTC i 

f*u*pur fw: fvr^: nwr i ViBnudharmottuia. 

1 VVlmi was described by Cunningham in his Imports, Vol. XII, 
p 75, a I ** female divinity is miaul uu example oi ; this goddess. 
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The image of Saraswatl essentially represents her as 
the presiding deity of learning and devotion. The god- 
de.is Saraswalf is not only the goddess of knowledge but 
equally the divine mother who is the spirit of all fine arts.' 
Her book is the symbol of her intimate connexion with 
learning, so is the lute, a symbol of music and fine arts. 
She has a rosary ( Aksamnld. ) and a Kamandalu which 
shew her relation with Brahma; so probably they prove 
and imply a great truth of the world that learning cannot 
flourish without the combination of devotion, medita- 
tion (Aksamala being an instrument of practical medita¬ 
tion) and sacrifice. The image of Saraswatl with the 
vehicle of a pea-fowl has not yet been found. Should 
such an image at all come to light, the vehicle would mean 
that the river Saraswatl (the modern Sarsuii) teems on its 
banks with pea-fowls of several descriptions. The con¬ 
nexion of the goddess Saraswatl with the river Saraswatl is 
not too obscure to be traced with any definiteness. On 

1 ;, b o! 1°^ 18 m Y’ “ th ° kndof Brah '^arta, the 

sent of Ip!, “ 'If d t0 . re P reseilt a t™ly conspicuous 
■seat of learning Hence in later times the goddess of 

learning was called Saraswatl or. in other words, one having 
a sheet of water, meaning thereby her right connexion with 
the river Saraswatl. 


n goddesses Ganga and Yamuna, 

- -.*angalms been described as holding an urn and a lotus 
and as nding on a crocodile. The vehicle is the most 
characteristic of her image. Yamuna, another river-god¬ 
dess, has an urn in her hand and a tortoise as her vehicle. 7 

A large number of figures of these goddesses has 
been found at different places in Northern India/ All of 
thorn correspond to the descriptions with an insignificant 


*t fWf*r are: -ffa if firp[: i Alatsya P. 

2 f>Hfnsnr*?n arneift i 

f wrr ^nr^rr wv* ? « Agni P. 

• See ; River God does at Udayngiri” V. A. Smith's * A Mist, of 
arts in fnclift and Ovlon. ’ The Jute Dr. Smith called the Brwmgur 
h ’ “ nl Oangft tlio host, whereas a. soulpturc of Ganca now preserved 
in the Niigpitt Min-*mo No A-PJ. Ima hem Ho: -ribud in the Catalogue 
ft" an unique example Of its kind, etc.’* 
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The image of Saraswati essentially represents her as 
the presiding deity of learning and devotion. The god¬ 
dess Saraswati is not only the goddess of knowledge but 
equally the divine mother who is the spirit of all fine arts. 1 
Her book is the symbol of her intimate connexion with 
learning, so is the lute, a symbol of music and fine arts. 
She has a rosary ( Aksamnla ) and a Kamandalu which 
shew her relation with Brahma; so probably they prove 
and imply a great truth of the world that learning cannot 
flourish without the combination of devotion, medita¬ 
tion (Aksamala being an instrument of practical medita¬ 
tion) and sacrifice. The image of Saraswati with the 
vehicle of a pea-fowl has not yet been found. Should 
such an image at all come to light, the vehicle would mean 
that the river Saraswati (the modern Sarsuli) teems on its 
banks with pea-fowls of several descriptions. The con¬ 
nexion of the goddess Saraswati with the river Saraswati is 
not too obscure to be traced with any definiteness. On 
the banks of this river, in the land of Brahmavarta , the 
sages ot the Vedas used to represent a truly conspicuous 
seat of learning. Hence in later times the goddess of 
learning was called Saraswati or, in other words, one having 
a sheet of water, meaning thereby her right connexion with 
the river Saraswati. 

The river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna, 

—Gafigahas been described as holding an urn and a lotus 
and as riding on a crocodile. The vehicle is the most 
characteristic of her image. Yamuna, another river-god¬ 
dess, has an urn in her hand and a tortoise as her vehicle.* 

A large number of figures of these goddesses has 
been found at different places in Northern India.* All of 
them correspond to the descriptions with an insignificant 
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5T fWr?T 3W I Alatsya P. 
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> Sue ; ixiver Goildcs-j at tAlu vagin.” V. A. Smith's A Hint, of 
fum arts in India and Ceylon.’’ The late J)r. Smith called the fietmngtn 
image of Gangfi t he Imflt, whereas u sculpture of Ganga now preserved 
in (he Nagpin .Museum No A-IS ha* been dir t'bud in the Catalogue 
a» in unique example of its kind, etc. ’ 
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has ten arms and snakes as her ornaments. 1 The number 
of hands is not always constant in Indian Sculpture. 4 

The images of Chamunda and Krisodari are images of 
the most conceivable idea of fierceness and grimness. The 
goddesses seem to be the presiding deities of famine and 
pestilence. The word Krisodari (literally, meaning one of 
emaciated stomach) indicates much of the nature of the 
goddess. Mythologically, as Durga killed the two demons 
Chanda and Munda, she received the name of Chamunda. 5 
The words 6 Chanda* and ‘ Munda 1 mean the agent of 
Death and the Serpent (the symbol of death) respectively. 

Astamatrikas. —They form a group of these god¬ 
desses— Brfihmi and Aindri, Chamunda, Maheswarl and 
Kauinari, Vaisnavi, Chandika. The general forms and sym¬ 
bols of these are exactly those of their male counterparts 
except the female signs. Because these saktis (energies) 
came into existence from the respective gods to whom 
they eventually belong during the war between the gods 
and the demons. 4 

Of these goddesses, the images of Vaisnavl, VarahJ, 
Aindri and (. hamunda and Chandl, are very commonly met 
with in Museums and elsewhere in Northern India. 6 

Metaphysically the eight mothers are the ruling deities 
of the eight passions of the human mind. Thus, desire, 
anger, greed, vanity, gloom, jealousy, malice, want of 

1 ^rppi?T VffJfTT <W I 

fsTTnar: .I Hemadri. 

1 See Vasu’s Mayurbhanja Arch. Sur., p. XX, footnote. Thin 
book contains some good illustrations of skeleton figures, such as Cha¬ 
munda. Bhlm&. Rudra-BhairavT, all to be classed as Chamunda accord¬ 
ing to their descriptions. Cf. A37 Nagpur Museum 
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6 See, for an imago of Vaisnavl, 3039 Fig. Brahmnnic sonlpturo. 
Indian Museum; Vflrfihl— the Varahl temple, Benares, Aindri—3938, 
Indian Museum. The teat h we been treated already. 
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has ten arms and snakes as her ornaments. 1 The number 
of hands is not always constant in Indian Sculpture. 4 

The images of Chamunda and Krisodari are images of 
the most conceivable idea of fierceness and grimness. The 
goddesses seem to be the presiding deities of famine and 
pestilence. The word Krisodari (literally, meaning one of 
emaciated stomach) indicates much of the nature of the 
goddess. Mythologically, as Durga killed the two demons 
Chanda and Munda, she received the name of Chamunda. 8 
The words 4 Chanda’ and 4 Munda’ mean the agent of 
Death and the Serpent (the symbol of death) respectively. 

Astamatrikas. —They form a group of these god¬ 
desses—Brahmi and Aindri, Chamunda, Maheswarl and 
Kaum&ri, Vaisnavl, Cliandika. The general forms andsym- 
bols of these are exactly those of their male counterparts 
except the female signs. Because these aaktis (energies) 
came into existence from the respective gods to whom 
they eventually belong during the war between the gods 
and the demons. 4 

Of these goddesses, the images of Vaisnavl, VarahJ, 
Aindri and ChamundS and Chandl, are very commonly met 
with in Museums and elsewhere in Northern India. 6 

Metaphysically the eight mothers are the ruling deities 
of the eight passions of the human mind. Thus, desire, 
anger, greed, vanity, gloom, jealousy, malice, want of 
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* See Vafcu’s Mayurbhanja Arch. Sur., p. XX. footnote. Thin 
book contains some good illustrations of skeleton figures, such as ChS- 
ouinda , Bhlmil, Rudra-Bhairav!, all to be classod as Chftmunda accord - 
in/to their descriptions. Cf. A37 Nagpur Museum 
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6 See, for an image of Vaisnavl, 35)39 Fig. Brahinauic sculpture, 
Indian Museum; Vftrfilil—the V&rfihl temple, Benares, Aindri—3038, 
Indian Museum. The rest h ive been treated already. 
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The Mudras, Asanas, Symbols and Dress in 
Brahmanic Art. 

The Mudras. —Mudras have not been given so 
much importance in Brahmanic sculpture as they have 
been in the Buddhist iconic art. Mudras are certain 
positions of the hands and fingers assumed by the figures in 
a sculpture to symbolise certain mythological fact or some 
benign action on the part of the divinity. The Bhumis- 
yfirm-mudra, for instance, in Buddhist art has a my¬ 
thological episode behind it. Brahmanic images have 
only Ablmya and Varada mudras in common with the 
Buddhist sculptural figures. The reason why mudras are 
Jess important in orthodox Hindu art may be explained 
by the presence of their substitutes in a great number 
oi ; weapons and attributes held by the Brahmanic deities. 
The Buddha figures are generally devoid of any such 
weapons and material symbols. Again the mudras in the 
Brahmanic literature convey, also, the sense of certain 
symbolical marks of paint borne by the devotees of differ¬ 
ent religious scots. These, mudras or marks have names 
for them according they refer to the gods concerned. 
Thus nineteen mudras are known to be of Visnu. Some of 
them are, nanikha, cakra, gadt, padma, tfrlvatsa, kaus- 
tuhha, vana-mala, etc. Siva has ton mudras sacred to him, 
sc., the limjain or the phallic symbol, the trident, the 
rosary, damaru , etc. Snrya or the sun has one mudrti , 
namely, the lotus. Ganesa has seven mudras, some of 
which lire the tusk, the goad, the axe, the rice-ball, etc. 
Tim Zandras for Saraswati arc the lute, the book and the 
rosary. Similarly the mudra for Agni is seven flames. 1 

1 mrtfqfw: i 

.^irgfw: i 
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The Mudbas, Asanas, Symbols and Dress in 
Brahmanic Art. 

ThG Mudras.—Mudras have not been given so 
huu-h importance in Brahmanic sculpture as they have 
boon in the Buddhist iconic art. Mudras arc certain 
positions of the hands and fingers assumed by the figures m 
a sculpture to symbolise certain mythological fact or some 
benign action on the part of the divinity. The Bhumis- 
jxnAa-wudrn, for instance, in Buddhist art has a my¬ 
thological episode behind it. Brahmanic images have 
only Abhaya and Varada mudras in common with the 
Buddhist sculptural figures. The reason why mudras are 
less important in orthodox Hindu art may be explained 
bv the presence of their substitutes in a great number 
of weapons and attributes held by the Brahmanic deities. 
The Buddha figures are generally devoid of any such 
weapons and material symbols. Again the mudras in the 
Brahmanic literature convey, also, the sense of certain 
symbolical marks of paint borne by the devotees of differ¬ 
ent religious sects. These mudras or marks have names 
for them according as they refer to the. gods concerned. 
TUnw nineteen mudras are known to be of Visnu. Some of 
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on either a vehicle or an animal, and reclining. Strictly 
speaking, the Asana ought to have reference to sitting only; 
but, in point of fact, so far as iconography is concerned, it 
has come to have an extended meaning and includes the 
two other postures mentioned above. Thus, the Pratyn - 
hdhasana , though, in fact, a standing posture, is an illus¬ 
tration of this extended meaning. 

The reason why the images of the divinities have been 
represented in Asanas is probably evident enough. The 
images constitute one of the several ways in which prayer 
or devotion for the Divine in the Hindu sense is performed. 
And needless to say also that all forms of Hindu worship 
are governed by the practical side of the Yoga philosophy. 
Thus, in the Pfttaujala philosophy, the Asana has been 
discussed as an important topic. Some of them, as given 
in the Yoga philosophy, are—the Padmasana (lotus), Vira- 
sami (heroic), BhadrJsana (decent), Svastikasana (like 
the mystic sign), Band asana (staffs), So pas ray asana (sup¬ 
ported), ParyankSsana (bedstead), Samasamsthanasana 
(evenly balanced), and so forth. 1 Besides these, we possess 
accounts of the Jnanasana (wisdom), VajrasanaJthunder¬ 
bolt), Yogasana (abstract meditation) and Alidliasana 
(the archer’s position). Of these we detail below only 
those that are commonly to be met with in connexion 
with the Brahmanic images. 

The Padmasana, —It is a kind of squatting posture 
in which the heels of both the legs are drawn to touch the 
upper thigh joints. According to some authorities, the 
toes of the feet should also be held by two hands placed 
cross-wise at the back. 4 With the exception of the last 
condition, many figures may bo found in this posture. 

1 | PutafiJala Sutra 40, Sadhana Pada. Common ry 

by V r v-a - -W*T*r. .THPWuCfa I 

rrtfrrr qnvfim r w 

Hudru-Yftmnla-T'mtra, patala 23, verse? 27. 
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Accordiug ti» Vwitlia—quoted by \ ijfmn Pdukkhu in IiJm Yoga- 
frtrltilut (fionnrm) p 173. 
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on either a vehicle or an animal, and reclining. Strictly 
sneaking, the Asana ought to have reference to sitting only, 
but in point of fact, so far as iconography is concerned, it 
has come to have an extended meaning and includes the 

two other postures mentioned above. Unis, the Pratyu- 
Udhasana, though, in fact, a standing posture, is an illus¬ 
tration of this extended meaning. 

The reason why the images of the divinities have been 
represented in Asanas is probably evident enough. J he 
images constitute one of the several ways m which prayer 
or devotion for 1 he Divine in the Hindu sense is performed. 
\nd needless to say also that all forms of^Hindu worship 
are governed by the practical side of the Yoga philosophy. 
Thus in the Patau]ala philosophy, the Asana lias been 
discussed as an important topic. Some of them, as given 
in the Yoga philosophy, are—the Padmasana (lotus), Vira- 
s.uui (heroic), Bhadrasana (decent), Svastikasana (like 
tlie mystic sign), Dandasana (staffs), Sopa*rayasunu (sup¬ 
ported), Parvahkasana (bedstead), Samasaiiistlianasana 
(evenly balanced), and so forth. 1 Besides these, we possess 
accounts of the Jnanasana (wisdom), VajrSsana (thunder- 
bolt), Yogasana (abstract meditation) and Alidhasana 
(the archer’s position). Of these we detail below only 
those that are commonly to be met with in connexion 
with the Brahmanic images. 

The Padmasana. —It is a kind of squatting posture 
in which the heels of boll, the legs are drawn to touch the 
upper thigh joints. According to some authorities, the 
t( )cs of the feet should also be held by two hands placed 
cross-wise at the back.* With the exception of the last 
condition, many figures may be found in this posture. 
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THE VAJRASANA.—The land of posture in which the 
lower portions of the legs are inversely laid upon both the 
thighs. 1 The palms of the hands will rest upon the thighs. 
Examples of images, in this posture, are rather rate m 
Brahmanic sculpture. 

THE ALIDHASANA.—A kind of archer’s attitude in 
which the right knee is advanced and the left is retract¬ 
ed 1 The statues of Varahi, Maha-Laksml are to be found 
illustrating this posture. Another variety of this posture, 
rightly speaking, the opposite of this is called the Pratya - 
Udhamna in the mode of which, the left leg is advanced 
a lid t he right one is retracted. 8 In this posture may be 
found represented the images of Mahisa-Marddini or 
KatySyanl Durga. 

THE, SOl’ASRAYASANA.—The kind of sitting posture in 
which the knees of the erect legs are placed against a 
wooden bar called the “ Yoga-paltaka” (called chaugSv 
in the vernacular).* Many images of ancient India may be 
noticed for this posture in iconic representation. 6 

THE SUKIIAnanA. —There is no technical description 
for it to be found in the Sanskrit literature. But it means 
literally * sitting at ease.’ Thus, it comes to be nearly the 
same as what has been called the Arddha-puryankrmana 
(vide ante). 

The Symbols.—Symbols stand as the infallible con¬ 
nections between the main ideas and the corresponding 
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THE VAJRASANA.— The kind of posture in which the 
lower portions of the legs are inversely laid upon both the 
thighs. 1 The palms of the hands will rest upon the thighs. 
Examples of images, in this posture, are rather rare m 
Brahmanic sculpture. 

THE ALIDHASANA.— A kind of archer’s attitude in 
which the right knee is advanced and the left is retract¬ 
ed 2 The statues of Varahi, Maha-Laksml are to be found 
illustrating this posture. Another variety of this posture, 
rightly speaking, the opposite of this—is called the Pratya- 
lidhasana in the mode of which, the left leg is advanced 
and the right one is retracted. 3 In this posture may be 
found represented the images of Mahisa-Marddini or 
Katyayani Durga. 

THE SOPASrayASANA.— The kind of sitting posture in 
which the knees of the erect legs are placed against a 
wooden bar called the “ Yoga-pattaka” (called chcmgnn 
in the vernacular).* Many images of ancient India may be 
noticed for this posture in iconic represent ation. 6 

THE SUKHA8ANA. —There is no technical description 
for it to be found in the Sanskrit literature. But it means 
literally * sitting at ease.’ Thus, it comes to be nearly tin 
same as what has been called the Arddha-paryankrimna 
{ride ante). 

The Symbols. —Symbols stand as the infallible con¬ 
nections between the main ideas and the corresponding 
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tern of upasana or worship called the Prattkopasana. It is 
indispensable, therefore, in dealing with our subject, to 
give below some important symbols of Brahmanic gods 
with their technical meanings. 

SRI VATS A. —It is a symbol of Visnu. It is described as 
a curl of hair on the breast of Visnu. This mark 
can be seen on the images of Visnu as Vasudeva 
and as Incarnations. 1 

&ARNGA. —The bow of Visnu. Probably it was made 
of horn. 

CAKPvA (SUPAR&ANA).—The discus of Visnu. It is 
said to be full of lustre and of sharp edges, and is 
said to have been given by Siva to Visnu. 1 

SAMKHA (PA&CAJANYA). —The conch of Visnu as Vasu- 
deva. It was used by firi Krisna as a sort of 
bugle for military and other signals. It is said 
to have been made from the bones of a whale. 

GADA (KAUMODAKI).—The club of Visnu. Another 
name for this mace is Kaumodi . 

60LA (OR TRISULA).— The trident of Siva. It was 
used by him as a spear with three sharp heads. 

KAPALA.—It means ‘ a skull ’—a symbol of Siva 
as he was called Kapalabhrit (a bearer of a skull). 

PINAKA.—The bow of Siva. 

KHATVANGA — A club or staff with a skull at the top 
considered as the weapon of Siva. 

•IATA (KAPARDAKA).—The matted ham of $iva. 

KAMANDALU. —A water-pot used by ascetics. It is a 
symbol of Brahma. 

SIU7K.—-A symbol of Brain ml. It is a kind of wooden 
ladle, used for pouring clarified butter on sacri- 


‘ ^ g I Remaoliandra. Also, 
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tem of upasana or worship called the PTutikopuscina. It is 
indispensable, therefore, in dealing with our subject, to 
give below some important symbols of Brahmanic gods 
with their technical meanings. 

SRIVATSA —It is a symbol of Visnu. It is described as 
a curl of hair on the breast of Visnu. This mark 
can be seen on the images of Visnu as Vasudem 
and as Incarnations. 1 

SAItNGA. —The bow of Visnu. Probably it was made 
of horn. 

CAKRA (SUDAR&ANA). —The discus of Visnu. It is 
said to be full of lustre and of sharp edges, and is 
said to have been given by Siva to Visnu. 1 

SAMK.HA (PANCAJANYA). —The conch of Visnu as Vasu- 
deva. It was used by Sri Krisna as a sort of 
bugle for military and other signals. It is said 
to have been made from the bones of a whale. 

GADA (KAUMODAKI).—The club of Visnu. Another 
name for this mace is Kaumodi. 

SOLA (OR TRI&ULA). —The trident of Siva. It was 
used bv him as a spear with three sharp heads. 

KAPALA. —It means ‘ a skull ’—a symbol of Siva 
as he was called Kapalabhrit (a bearer of a skull). 

PINAKA.—The bow of $iva. 

KHATVANGA.— A club or staff with a skull at the top 
considered as the weapon of Siva. 

JATA (KAPARDAKA).— 'The matted hair of Siva. 

KAMANOALU. —A water-pot used by ascetics. It is a 
symbol of Brahma. 

SHUK. —A symbol of Brahma. It is a kind of wooden 
ladle, used for pouring clarified butter on sacri- 
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PASA.—Especially, a symbol of Varuna. It is also 
a weapon of Durga. It means a noose or a cord. 1 

DANDA.—A staff. The sceptre of Yama, the king of 
Infernal Regions. It is a symbol of authority 
and punishment. 

CARMA.—Literally, 4 skin/—it means a 6 shield 5 which 
is made of hard skin. It is one of the weapons 
of Durga. 

KHETA.—A shield. 

VALLAKL—The Indian lute. An emblem of Sarasvatr. 

PATTISA.— A kind of spear with a sharp edge. It is a 
symbol of Kriaodari. 2 

A MRITA-G HAT A.—A vessel containing nectar. It is a 
symbol of Laksml. 

&RI-PHALA.—The Bilva fruit. It is, also, a symbol of 
Laksml. 

Dress. —The subject of dress has not been treated 
anywhere in Sanskrit in any rnonographical treatise. The 
materials concerning it lie scattered here and there, 
in promiscuous contents, especially in books of the kavya 
and the dramatic literature. Generally speaking, the 
varieties of dress were largely dependent upon local influ¬ 
ences and in iithic art, they were liberally governed by 
different centres of Indian art. The types of dress, includ¬ 
ing ornaments, are to be determined by the class of repre¬ 
sentative people to whom it should fitty be apportioned. 5 
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PASA.—Especially, a symbol of Varuna, It is also 
a weapon of Durga. It means a noose or a cord. 1 

DANDA.—A staff. The sceptre of Yama, the king of 
Infernal Regions. It is a symbol of authority 
and punishment. 

CARMA.—Literally, 4 skin,’—it means a 6 shield ’ which 
is made of hard skin. It is one of the weapons 
of Durga. 

KHETA— A shield. 

VALLAKL—The Indian lute. An emblem of Sarasvatr. 

PATTIS A.—A kind of spear with a sharp edge. It is a 
symbol of Krisodari. 2 

A MlllTA-G HAT A.—A vessel containing nectar. It is a 
symbol of Laksml. 

&RI-PIIALA.—The Bilva fruit. It is, also, a symbol of 
Laksml. 

Dress -The subject of dress has not been treated 
anywhere in Sanskrit m any monographical treatise. The 
materials concerning it lie scattered here and there, 
in promiscuous contents, especially in books of the kavya 
and the dramatic literature. Generally speaking, the 
varieties of dress were largely dependent upon local influ¬ 
ences and in litliie art, they were liberally governed by 
different centres of Indian art. The types of dress, includ¬ 
ing ornaments, are to be determined by the class of repre- 
sentative people to whom it should fitly be apportioned/ 
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KIRITA. —It is a high diadem or crown as wobh by the 
figures of Visuu. According to ancient Sanskrit 
texts, it is the same as Mukuta or a crown . 1 

PITAMBARA. —A yellow robe It also means Visnu, 
who used to put on yellow clothes. 

UDXCYA VESA. —Literally, 4 the dress of the north . 5 It 
is spoken of in connection with the image of 
Surya, whose cult is said to have come from the 
north. Thus, the dress of Surya is similar to the 
dress of the people of the Himalayas. The long 
jacket, the thick covering of the legs and feet all 
support this conclusion. What are commonly 
believed to be ‘long boots’ of Surya are, in fact, 
a pair of hose as worn by the Tibetans and other 
people of the hills to serve as shoes and socks. 

COLAKA.—A garment reaching to the feet. The image 
of Surya is to be clothed in a colaka .* 

KRITTIVASA. —A dress made of skin or leather. It is 
an epithet of Siva, who, as an ascetic, used to put 
on the tiger’s skin . 3 

JAT A MUKUTA. —A crown made up of plaited hair 4 
It is commonly noticeable in the head of a Siva 
image. 

SURL AMBARA. —The white dress as worn by Brahma . 6 

CIRAKA. —A necklace of pearls consisting of four 
strings. An ornament of Skanda. 

KAKNAVALI. —A kind of earring, specially applicable 
to the ear-ornament of Parvati and other god¬ 
desses. 
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durkar < 'cmmomorat ion Volume. Hero, the author takes kirlta as a spa- 
• ,*i kind of mukuta. But the distinction seems* to be arbitrary as the-«* 
. nia y prove wnW sw 'ffs : (VrliatHiuh ) 

•* vy <« e.. • •” (Mat; \ I'.). 

. Vide anlf' “ Places of pilgrimage.’ ! 

r a.fvTqi m 7 ft 1 Ki id mra°, 1. 64. 

* ^ | NAtya-rfa^tra, chap. 21 

1 Similaily, Hio cloth of Agni i’< rad that of Vfivu h of variegated 
colour that, of Kuboru Ih white. 
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KIRITA.—It is a high diadem or crown as wobh by the 
figures of Visnu. According to ancient Sanskrit 
texts, it is the same as Mukuta or a crown. 1 

PlTAMBARA.—A yellow robe It also means Visnu, 
who used to put on yellow clothes. 

UDICYA VESA.—Literally, ‘ the dress of the north. 5 It 
is spoken of in connection with the image of 
Surya, whose cult is said to have come from the 
north. Thus, the dress of Surya is similar to the 
dress of the people of the Himalayas. The long 
jacket, the thick covering of the legs and feet all 
support this conclusion. What are commonly 
believed to be ‘long boots 5 of Surya are, in fact, 
a pair of hose as worn by the Tibetans and other 
people of the hills to serve as shoes and socks. 

COLAKA.—A garment reaching to the feet. The image 
of Sorya is to be clothed in a colaka .* 

KRITTIVASA.—A dress made of skin or leather. It is 
an epithet of (Siva, who, as an ascetic, used to put 
on the tiger’s skin. 3 

J AT A MU KU T A.—A crown made up of plaited hair 4 
It is commonly noticeable in the head of a l§iva 
image. 

SUKL\MBARA.—The white dress as worn by Brahma. 6 

CIRAKA.—A necklace of pearls consisting of four 
strings. An ornament of Skanda. 

KARNAVALI.—A kind of earring, specially applicable 
to the ear-ornament of Parvatl and other god¬ 
desses. 


1 fatvz sr irer* i kjjvala Datta. 

Vidr, also a short paper on the subject by Mr. OjhS in the Blum* 
da r bar Commemoration Volume. Here, the author takes feirita as a spe- 
• ■VI kin.-1 ni' mukuta. But the distinction seems to be arbitrary as the.-** 
u i- wo.- may prove :—" (Vrhatsaih ) 

" ft . . .a** ” (Mat. \ P.). 

.. Vide ante “Plates of pilgrimage.*’ 

f ‘^TTruwr Kunmra 0 , 1.5*1. 

‘ 7]^ ifi v*Ti^n ^ I Nfitya-tf&stra, chap. 21. 

1 Siuiilnily, the cloth of Agni i > rod, that of Va vu d of variegated 
colour dint of Kubera is whin*. 



A Genealogical Table of the Family of Bbahmanic Gods and Goddesses. 
(m or ■¥ - married , . 9 . = son , d. - daughter , w. - wife.) 

Brahma m. to Savitrl, Gayatrl 
10 sons 


I 


Marici (I) Uri (2) Ahgira (3) Pulastya (4) Pulaha (f>) Kratu (G) Tract :>tha (8) Bhpgu Naradi 


[III l 

Ka^vapa Soma Brhaspati Visravas Varima 

i,. to Aditi. Diti, Vinata, Kadru and 9 others 

! 1 I 


m. to Khyati 

Laksmi (d.) 
m. to Pharma 


Snrya Vishnu ;t;s Famana Indra others Vayu Demons G-aruda Arima 


(10) Daksa 


Sati (d.) 60 others 
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>\ Genealogical Table of the Family of Bbahmanic Gods and Goddesses. 
(m or + = married y 8.—son, d* - daughter, w. - wife.) 

Brahma m. to Savttrl, Gayatrl 
10 sons 


I 


Mariei Alri (2) Aiiuira (3) Pulastva (4) Pulaha (5) Kratu (6) Praceta(7) Vaiistha (8) Bhrlgu Naradj 

m. to Khyabi 

Ka' vap« Soma Brliaspati Visravas Varuna I . ... 

u to Adit», Diti, Vina til, Kadru and 9 others Lak?mi (cl.) 

m. to Pharma 


I I 


Sfirva Vishnu ; as Famana Indra others Vayn Oemons Garuda Aru$a 


<SL 


(10) Daksa 


Sati (d.) 60 others 
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A Genealogical Tabus of the Family of Brahmanic Gods and Goddesses. 

(m. or + = married . s . = son, = daughter , w. = wife.) 

Sirii m. t.o Sat: (dc-^^ed), Parvatl (d. of Him a van + Menaka), Ganga (d. of Him a van), Kali or Yogamaya 

(d. of Nanda + Yaaoda) 


Skanda Devasena 

(d of Prajapati) 


C-aacsa 
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A GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE FAMILY OF BraRMANIC GODS AND GODDESSES. 

(m. or + = married. s. — son. d. = davghter, w.-unfe.) 

Sira m. to Sail (dc'-cased), Piu’vafcl (d. of I lima van + Meuaka), Gatiga (d. of Himavan), Kali or Yogamaya 

(cl. of Nanda + Yaaoda) 

i i 

Skanda Duvasonii Gaijcsa 

(d of Prajapati) 
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APPENDIX A. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS ON IMAGES. 

Three forms of an image :— 

<rnFr§t fw i 

f^wr^rt ^ g 

6 ukra-niti-sara (Jibananda, Calcutta). 

fawn* OTfaril i 

^TTWrer^^ gif^Ft i 

' s# 

Hwrftfw»T ii 
W-vtljm fw « 

Ibid . 

Specification of hands for symbols :— 

ws *r 551?: «fm ^rgM^r i 

w ***: ^ni n 

vm ?n ^ | 

v# x 

w&s?f mg^r *t §t*t *u^rr ^ 3^^ 1 

Ibid, 

Colouring of images:— 

f4mi4KHi4<fti<q a r w 1 

% « v) trKni a^u qr* ftjaw^r 
y fi re i wrwif^wft wi«Wb ^wr u 
w ujcTi ^Tfanci g *fV?n ^ - 3 »r g rrw4t 1 
wiwft ^PTnri g WtfWpr *?f< 1 
hpbH" ^fHit «r w*Tf<j 
t %*PRfT an erjrapu'i g ^ojnft 
?^rfT%jfqr¥ri' 3 Tt *nwnf *i|<nfa ^ 1 
wifq *wfTST HPTT g* 

Ibid. 

Sntia-Sivn :~ 

*vtW7TGpai', r r <nrTfr^ w 

V&yu-Purana. 




APPENDIX A. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS ON IMAGES. 

Three forms of an image :— 

*ifWl rrnr^t f^T i 

^ m g WT^t 

6ukra-nlti-sara (Jibananda, Calcutta). 
fkmy wtxBptf i 

^HTP4^?J *3T fr a <fr t I 
irg^lTTTO^^u rt: || 

*<¥*< i *rrt«rjpir f^j: u 

Ibid . 

Specification of hands for symbols :_ 

w? ^ nr ^ nm s^nj^nr i 
Vf: mr f^ksFX ^ Win^’PIlT || 
nm ?n ^ , 

*t atoif *t^ i 

Ibid. 

Colou ring of images :— 

hw«« »*iWW fnzw'hfvwi I 

^mi vpi\ h 

wr ^rrwniTi g *ftm run g *rsr tr i 
??swpt^ g ^IffSRSPjm ^ I 
jftftt TtoRi err ismf<*? 

I' hfrH ?f?ra<rr m @rwr<rTfr g twnft 
^difcr ^ i 
*ufv *reftf>gr wm g%r 

/&/d. 

S a chi-Siva :~ 

w*iffr r 5rftr«*f fN*>?r*r: i 

V&yu-Purana. 
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?pfeftOT5* 1 

^ ^ W OTTWI^ : I 

<tfIP qfPTT t^T^Tt ^«nPk*HI'^[ i 

^ sf§ f^rr: 1 

Hemadrl, 


Indra:— 

3T^r wft- ^ W^> *5^; i 
^T^fOTJmr *r*tf ct^et vrrcrr ^ i 

sft^prr ^*iw ^HiH^^fcrnT i 
?PTPi*rnra: ^t?-tt i 

<tt* Tr^m^m i 

^r: ^TT 

^f^ii wifa i 

TQladana-paddkatu 


Yama :— 


€ 1*§W W- I 

TOpff ^ i 

v^rift fgijsn <*rat w- i 

^PTT i 


^ ^T*p5ft : i 

^rqfi *ps ^tp 4 i 

wmgr ^fgnrr vsft srwswfr \\ 
W& w: ^ 3»P4 ir^fsrtP *5^^ I 
TJn^ffT W*Q ^ I 

<3?fat*r «n*r<: fs*j*i tftwppibni' 
flt^rifT TO[ g ^ir^ra i 

^rir -q iWK- fw^ ; i 


Ibid. 



Nirriti:— 

fanrra i 

•tfi j^ i f i sr-r^r^j ff*r*a?fasTW i 
^* n nr f^i^i^vf^mi i 
*?r*ni cf*fTMT^*n i 
srcmrrV a^w^rr ht¥TI¥' *J ^ r w i 

Ibid . 
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fsT^JTcT 1 

^ ^ ^ ^T^rT^r^ : 1 

w- ^r^rr %^wr i 

t^r ^fS fa^rerr: wfawrrfw l 

Hemadrj, 


Indra:— 

im w- ^ **hr- if^pc*» 
wftcrOTJrar ^tVt ?m nrar *F#t ^ i 
sft^w ^rwrr ^Wfvrnn^nTT i 
vi*k4<gfnre : ^ri^n w’t i 

^T?* ’Ji^TSTJJTcr f$5l ^ i 

7f]Jt Ynqv- UH7T 

Tuladana-paddkati. 


Yama :— 



^figqq r *J Jtf’FteT ^TR : I 

sremff *rw^w ^ ! 

•*rcrr§t f^5TT vw- ^r4 - $rg*pr i 


^r^nfasg^i ^rfiaj ^rgrcrai ^ i 

*pa <xpa 3Tr^r^n^nf?r^W[ i 
V^T^T ^f^nir VSft W^TTcT II 
<n$ <mv ^ *T?rf%T ^w.*R( I 
tjtw <ftr* w*u fV^jpr ^ w<t&{ i 
<arfftrc* ^rrafrr fs*jsi 4W***{ 1 
wr w st* ^nr g ^tt^t i 

5TTfc XfTTnfK: ?FI^ : fW*<V*T I 


76zd. 


Nirriti:— 

fsrw^ f^nninr- i 

^ri^iT’v srrwrg f*«rtw*?fw*iin i 
tranrr i 

fysprirl' *«fT7W-fn -qn^TOi g i 
Ibid. 
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APPENDIX B. 

BENARES ICONOGRAPHICAL NOTES . 1 

For some time I was examining and exploring the southern 
part of the city of Benares and came across some ancient 
images and statues, worthy of attention and full of iconographical 
interest. They are not in their original sites, some of which could 
be known from inquiry. A few of the images though mutilated 
are casually worshipped, and others are lying uncared for at the 
foot of trees or on the bank of a sacred tank. The images may 
be described one by one by the help of illustrations entitled 

below. , ^ n - _ . 

Pig, i._Found at a place near the Purana durgabari in 

Bengal? Tola, set against a wall. Its provenance is unknown. A 
standing statue of a form of Durgd called Sarva- manga la. It has 
four hands, all broken more or less. Only the lower left and the 
lower right hands are distinctly visible. The left hand holds a 
fruit presumably Matuluiiga phala (citrus medica) from its appear¬ 
ance, and the right one is in the Varada posture. There is a 
lower garment from the waist down to the feet. A girdle fastens 
her cloth round the loins. The female signs of breasts are trace¬ 
able. The deity stands by the side of her vehicle, a lion reclining 
on its four feet. The figure appears to be very old. The con¬ 
struction of such sculptures due to the Tantrik influence of the 
Pala kings is generally attributed to the period between 800- 1200 
A.1). The cognizance of lion and Matuluiiga flower as parts of 
the statue agrees with the Dhyana of Sarva-maugala which l 
quote in the footnote 3 and therefore 1 may call the nguie 
Sarva~fnangala . 

It measures x 3 . Made of buff-coloured sand-stone. 

Fi <r. 2. -Found encased in a broken miniature shrine situated 
in the verandah of a small house, in the M ah ala called Daunriabir, 
north of Bhelupur Thftna. 4 The figure is said to have been re¬ 
covered from the foot of a fallen Nun tree, where it was originally 


Reprinted from the Journal of the l\P. Historical Society Iff21 
* The Hindu Scripture strictly forbids any worship of mutilated 
i in Ages. 

• ir» spre tn wnrif ' i wf*- i 

(Bibliotheca Indies), p. 81. 

“ w^iirirr >t*r3f wr vrr fW -1 *i'*H. 41 *%*** 1 


* The figure i“ 


.Sritativu-niilUi, p. 10 (V.nkabeavar Pres*), 
now in the author's collection at Benares- 
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APPENDIX B. 

BENARES ICONOGRAPHICAL NOTES . 1 

For some time 1 was examining and exploring the southern 
part of the city of Benares and came across some ancient 
images and statues, worthy of attention and full of iconographical 
interest. They are not in their original sites, some of which could 
be known from inquiry. A few of the images though mutilated 
are casuallv worshipped, and others are lying uucared for at the 
foot of trees or on the bank of a sacred tank. The images may 
be described one by one by the help of illustrations entitled 

belOW. ^ ^ 

i # _Found at a place near the Purana durgabari in 

Bengal? Tola, set against a wall. Its provenance is unknown. A 
standing statue of a form of Durgd called Sarva-mangala. It has 
four hands, all broken more or less. Only the lower left and the 
lower right hands are distinctly visible. The left hand bolds a 
fruit presumably Matulunga phala (citrus medica) from its appear¬ 
ance, and the right one is in the Varada posture. There is a 
lower garment from the waist down to the feet. A girdle fastens 
her cloth round the loins. The female signs of breasts are trace¬ 
able. The deity stands by the side of her vehicle, a lion reclining 
on its four feet. The figure appears to be very old. The con¬ 
struction of such sculptures due to the Tantrik influence of the 
Pala kings is generally attributed to the period between *00 1200 
A.J). The cognizance of lion and Mdtuluhga flower as parts ot 
the statue agrees with the Dhydna of Sarva-mangala which 1 
quote in the footnote 3 and therefore 1 may call the figure 
Sarva-mangala . 

It measures ::'x3 . Made of bull-coloured sand-stone. 

Fig. 2.—Found encased in a broken miniature shrine situated 
in the verandah of a small house, in the Mah&lft called Daunnabir, 
north of Bheiupur Thftnfc.* The figure is said to have been re¬ 
covered from the foot of a fallen Nun tree, where it was originally 


Reprint ed from the Journal of the l T .P Historical Society 1021. 
a The Hindu Scripture strictly forbids any worship of mutilated 
i in Ages. 

(Bibliotheca Indica), p. HI. 

-vumi <4«TCT vt V aioff irirn irot* I 


Sritatlva-nidhi, 
* The figure is now in the author's 


p. 10 (Venkabcavar Press), 
collection at Bommtfl. 
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3909, 3912 of the Indian Museum It fits in with the Dhyana of 
Ivubera as given in the footnote. 1 

It measures 3'*4" X 1'*2". 

Fig. 5.—A colossal representation of a Bodhisattva in the 
courtyard of the Tilbhandesvar temple. It is a statue cut in the 
round. The original habitat is unknown. It ha3 lost its two 
hands and probably the lower part of its body a little of which 
below the waist is under the ground. What remains of the body 
measures above 4 ft., and so the whole length of it may be estimated 
at about 10 ft. There is a broad necklace round the neck and 
two big earrings hanging from the ears of the figure. Bodhisattva 
imjiges°are not later than the Gupta period and so it very probably 
belongs to that period. 

Fig. 6.—Sculpture in the same locality representing the 
river goddess Ganges. The figure has two hands, in one of which 
she holds a lotus with the stalk. Her right hand rests upon the 
body of a female attendant. There is another attendant on her 
left side. She seems to stand upon a Makar or crocodile, her 
vehicle.* 

It measures 22" X 9". 

Fig. 7.—An erect figure of a form of Siva recognisable .by the 
sign of the Bull Nandi couchant beside its left foot. It has four 
hands all broken. There is a garland probably of human skulls 
reaching the feet of the deity. A jata-mukula is faintly visible on 
the head. The figure stroDgly resembles the fig. Misc. 3 (Ander¬ 
son Cat. II, p. 349) of the Calcutta Museum. Consequently, it 
belongs to the Gupta period. 

Locality . —Tilbbande§var, on the plinth of a red temple, 
phi-ed against the wall. 8 

It measures 3 / ll" v 14 


.ii 

ii 

Matsya Purana, Adhyava 232-235. 

The description states that Kubera should be represented as hold¬ 
ing a club. The object held by our figure looks either like a club or a 
purse of money I am inclined to take it as the latter. 

* The sculpture as a whole bears some identity to the figure of 
Gangs, illustration given in 0. Ban's “Hindu Iconography, Vol. It, 
Part IT, Plate OLV 

: Now preserved in the author s collection at Benares. 
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3909, 3912 of the Indian Museum It fits in with the Dhyana of 
Kubera as given in the footnote. 1 

It measures 3'-4"X l'*2". 

Fig. 5.—A colossal representation of a Bodhisattva in the 
courtyard of the Tilbhiindesvar temple. It is a statue cut in the 
round. The original habitat is unknown. It ha3 lo3t its two 
hands and probably the lower part of its body a little of which 
below the waist is under the ground. What remains of tho body 
measures above 4 ft., and so the whole length of it may be estimated 
at about 10 ft. There is a broad necklace round the neck and 
two big earrings hanging from the ears of the figure. Bodhisattva 
images°are not later than the Gupta period and so it very probably 
belongs to that period. 

Fig. 6.—Sculpture in the same locality representing the 
river goddess Ganges. The figure has two hands, in one of which 
she holds a lotus with the stalk. Her right hand rests upon the 
body of a female attendant. There is another attendant on her 
left side. She seems to stand upon a Makar or crocodile, her 
vehicle.* 

It measures 22" X 9". 

Fig. 7.—An erect figure of a form of Siva recognisable .by the 
sign of the Bull Nandi couchant beside its left foot. Jt has four 
hands all broken. There is a garland probably of human skulls 
reaching the feel of the deity. A jata-'inukuhi is faintly visible on 
the head. The figure strongly resembles the fig. Miso. 3 (Ander¬ 
son Cat. II, p. 349) of the Calcutta Museum. Consequently, it 
belongs to the Gupta period. 

Locality. —-Tilbh&nd©6var, on the plinth of a red temple, 
plnced against the wall. 3 

11 measures 3'-11" x 1*4 


t*< f^ri^srrvT ii 
*trWT i 

.u 

Matsya Purana. Adhyava 232-23o. 

The description states that Kubera should be represented as hold¬ 
ing a club. The object held by our figure looks either like a club or a 
purse of money I am inclined to take it the latter. 

1 The sculpture as a whole bears some identity to the figure of 
Gariga, illustration given in G. Kao's “ Hindu Iconography,” Vol. It, 
Fart IT. Plate OLV 

Now preserved in the author’s collection at Benares. 
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serenity of expression of the figure endowed with a superhuman 
stateliness, the placid and meditative gaze of the standing figures, 
and above all the most successful pose of the kneeling worshippers 
showing their devout expression render the whole piece of sculp¬ 
ture a real triumph of the Indian artist. Whether we regard the 
grace of the composition, the exquisite finish of the statue or the 
delightful atmosphere of poetry and religion which surrounds this 
sculpture, we are bound to rank it among the masterpieces of the 
world. 

The main figure of Visnu is standing upon a lotus, has an 
ornamental nimbus and Srivatsa symbol on his chest and wears a 
high diadem kirita-muku(a , ear-pendants, torques, necklaces, 
armlets and a sacred thread. A girdle adorned with pendants 
(technically known as Rasana) decorates his waist and a garland 
(vana-mala) is thrown round his body reaching down to his knees. 
Below his lotus seat is the figure of goddess Earth seated cross 
legged in front over a coiled serpent. An expanded cobra-hood 
surmounts her head. She is flanked by two kneeling attendants 
facing her one from each side, with folded hands. They appear to 
be ndginis from the shape of the lower part of their body and 
flout the existence of the outspread cobrahood over their head. 

I«» each -fide of this figure is an image of a goddess riding a croco¬ 
dile, holding an indistinct object. She looks like the river goddess 
Ganges. Immediately under the lower right and left hands of the 
main figure are represented two standing male figure richly attired 
in ornaments probably of Brahma and I&a (Mahfideva), the former 
having a kamandalu visible near his waist. Behind these figures 
are standing two female figures, one holding a chouri another a 
vlna or a lotus, evidently of >Sri and Pusti respectively. The kneel¬ 
ing figures on two sides of the main image are two devotees, a male 
and a female with folded hands in adoration. The former has 
close-cut hair and a beard and the latter is bedecked with various 
ornaments . 1 


K X X X X 

i f Afut&ya-I'urana . 

“ qiwt i ” 

Agni Puratei. iiHh Adhayci. 

“ J ” Ibid. 

\l » <*f. Hein idri V raUtlchonda, Adhyu vn. 1 pp. 111-112 
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serenity of expression of the figure endowed with a superhuman 
stateliness, the placid and meditative gaze of the standing figures, 
and above all the most, successful pose of the kneeling worshippers 
showing their devout expression render the whole piece of sculp¬ 
ture a real triumph of the Indian artist. Whether we regard the 
icrace of the composition, the exquisite finish of the statue or the 
delightful atmosphere of poetry and religion which surrounds this 
sculpture, we are bound to rank it among the masterpieces of the 
world. 

The main figure of Visnu is standing upon a lotus, has an 
ornamental nimbus and &rlvatsa symbol on his chest and wears a 
high diadem kirlta-mukuta , ear-pendants, torques, necklaces, 
armlets and a sacred thread. A girdle adorned with pendants 
(technically known as Rasand) decorates his waist and a garland 
(vana-mala) is thrown round his body reaching down to his knees. 
Below his lotus seat is the figure of goddess Earth seated cross 
legged in front over a coiled serpent. An expanded cobra-hood 
surmounts her head. She is flanked by two kneeling attendants 
facing her one from each side, with folded hands. They appear to 
be naginis from the shape of the lower part of their body and 
from the existence of the outspread cobrahood over their head. 
To each side of this figure is an image of a goddess riding a croco¬ 
dile, holding an indistinct object. She looks like the river goddess 
Ganges. Immediately under the lower right and left hands of the 
main figure are represented two standing male figure richly attired 
in ornaments probably of Brahma and I6a (Mahadeva), the former 
having a kamandalu visible near his waist Behind these figures 
a re standing two female figures, one holding a chouri another a 
rind or a lotus, evidently of Sri aud Pusti respectively. The kneel¬ 
ing figures on two sides of the main image are two devotees, a male 
and a female with folded hands in adoration. The former has 
close-cut hair and a beard and the latter is bedecked with various 
ornaments. 1 


X X X x X 

i '* Matsya-Rurana. 

" f*oq i ” 

Aqju Purdnn. 4 \)lh Adhayd. 
| ” tbidj 

of. Heumdri VraUtkhtnuhi Adhyilva 1. pp- 111-112. 
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Trimurti. 

Pc sh war M use um. 
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Fig. 3. Seated Visnu. 
From GSrhwS. 

(Cf. p. 10.) 
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Plate III. 



Ananta-^avl Nurayana. 

From the Wall of the Gupta Temple at Deogar, Dt . Jhansi. 
(Cf. p. 6.) 
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Plate IV. 





Sodhorana Visnu. 
From Benares. 
(Cf. p. 8.) 
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Plate. V 





Vasudeva Visnu. 

From Samkhadhara, Benares. 
(Cf. p. 9, Appendix B.) 
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Plate VI. 





Visnu as VSsudeva (standing). 
y Q . 2592, Indian Mwicum. 


(Cf. p- 0 ) 
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Vfisudeva (seated type). 
Muttra Museum. 

(Cf. p. 10.) 













Fig. 1. Matsya-Avatara. From Qarhwa. 
(Cf p. 13.) 


Fig. 2. Kurma-Avatara. From Garhiva. 
(Cf. p. 14.) 



Fig. 3. Vnraha-Avatiira. From OHr^n. Fig. 4. Nri-iAha-AvuUra. From OSrhwH. 

(Cf. p. 14.) <° f - P' U > 










Plate IX. 



Surya (standing). 

Or, 20, Indian Museum . 
(Cf. p. 17.) 
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Plate X. 




Suryya (seated typo). 
From ChambS State. 
(Of. p. 17). 
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Brahma and his Consort. 
Indian Museum MS. 3. 
(Cf. p. 18.) 
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Plate XII. 



Standing Hara-Gauri. 
From lienarc*, 

(Cf. p. 21.) 
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Plate XIII. 





HarA-Oaurl (sooted type). 
From Mahiynr State , C.P. 
Id. p. 21.) 
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Plate XIV. 





Hnri-hara {Indian Museum , A o. 8856 A.), the right part. 
Siva and the loft part, Vianu. 

(Cl. p. 22.) 




Gone&i (dancing). 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
(Cf. p. 24.) 





Plate XVI. 



Kartfikova. 

MS. 9, Indian Museum. 
(Of. p. 2(1.) 








Agni. 

provincial Muacum, Lucknow. 

(Of. p. 37.) 
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Vanina. 

From Knugrft State 
(Of- p. 28.) 


Plate XIX. 



Kubora (seated typo). 
No. 3912, Indian Museum. 
(Cf. p. 29.) 
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Plate XX. 





Lower part of Natela. Kubera (standing). 
From Donriyabir , Benares. 

(Cf. p. 20, Appondix B.) 
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Kama with hia two wives Rati and TrisS. 
Indian Museum. 

(Cf. p. 30.) 
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The Navagraha or Nine Planets. 
Provincial Museum , Lucknow. 
(Cf p. 31.) 


Plate XXII. 
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Mahisamardini Durga. 
Sn. 2, Indian Museum. 
(Cf. p. 36.) 


Plate XXIV. 
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Plate XXV. 



Krill. 

No. 3941 ♦ Indian Museum . 
(Cf. p. 40.) 







Plate XXVI. 



KriSodari. 

From Shcrpur, Dt. Bogra. 
(CL p. 41.) 
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Plate XXVII. 





Vaisnavl. 

The author's collection , Benares. 
(Cf. p. 42, Appendix B.) 
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Plate XXVIII. 




Indrani or AindrL 
Indian Museum. 
(Cf. p. 42.) 
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Plate XXIX. 





Sarnswati 

Provincial Museum , Lucknow. 
(Cf. p 43.) 
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Plate XXX. 



Fig. 1. GftngS (Ganges). 
Control Museum Lahore. 


(Of, p. 44.) 


Fig; 2. .Statuette of Vaimintl. 
The author's collect* Jtniare*. 
(Cf. p. 44.) 














